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Art. L—PROPHECY. 

Tue Old Testament uses three Hebrew words chiefly to 
describe the prophet and his work: Nabhi, Chozeh, and Roeh. 
The root meaning of nabhi is “to bubble up,” or “well 
forth.” It is used in the passive form to indicate that the 
prophets were moved or caused to utter their messages by 
some power other than their own. The New Testament fur- 
nishes an example of this passive use of the verb in its state- 
ment, “Holy men spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” In a secondary sense nabhi is used to designate the 
spokesman for another. Thus Aaron was to be the nabhi, 
or spokesman, for Moses; literally, the one whom Moses 
should cause “to well forth” the leader’s opinion. So, later, 
schools of the prophets were established and the students, 
picturesquely called the sons of the prophet, were to be the 
spokesmen of the prophet as he was the spokesman of God. 
The words roeh and chozeh are formed from two Hebrew 
roots which respectively designate seeing and vision. Roeh is 
used in the literal sense, like our word see, and seems to 
belong to the earlier period of Hebrew literature. Chozeh is a 
later and more practical word, with a meaning corresponding 
more fully to the meaning now attached to our word vision. 
It belongs to the Silver Age of the Hebrew language. From 
the period when roeh was used and its connection with the 
finding of the asses, in the ninth chapter of First Samuel, we 
infer that roeh indicates a lower stage of Israel’s develop- 
ment, when the prophet was regarded more as a fortune 
teller than as a revealer of God’s character. Both roeh and 
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chozeh designate the seer and his visions, nabhi indicates 
rather the message uttered by one under divine inspiration. 
The Greek words prophetes and propheteia agree more nearly 
in meaning with nabhi, and mean “to speak forth,” or “to 
speak out.” They also soon acquired a secondary significance, 
and meant to speak for one ; to be an interpreter or spokesman 
of God, or one through whom God speaks. From a study of 
these words, therefore, we may define prophecy as a discourse 
uttered by divine inspiration and declaring the purpose of 
God, whether that purpose be expressed by reproving the 
wicked and comforting the afflicted or in revealing things hid- 
den and foretelling future events. 


Prorpuecy as PrReacuine or TEACHING. 


To limit the prophet’s work simply to the foretelling of 
events withdraws prophecy from the realm of the moral and 
spiritual, which is the essence of the Bible, and commits it to 
the heathen and mantic realm. We must ever bear in mind 
that prophecy is a revelation not only from God, but of God. 
God does not reveal himself to us simply to satisfy our 
curiosity, or to awaken our wonder, but to impress upon us 
his holiness and to make clear to us our duty. The prophet 
is therefore the preacher and teacher of God’s people, and 
the substance of his message is a declaration of God’s holiness 
and a corresponding demand for righteousness on our part. 
It is this moral and spiritual element which forms the essence 
of the Bible and which differentiates that revelation most 
fully from the so-called sacred literatures of mankind. We 
do not say that God had no connection whatever with the 
other sacred literatures. Surely God is the Father of all men 
and he is interested in all his children. Christians are glad, 
therefore, to believe that our Father in heaven has impressed 
his demand for righteousness upon the hearts of heathen peo- 
ples so far as they have opened their hearts to him. This is 
the teaching of Paul in the first chapter of Romans and of 
John in the statement that Christ is the true light, lighting 
every man coming into the world. The substance of all this 
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divine teaching, however, foreshadowed in sacred literature, 
bodied forth in the Old Testament revelation and finding its 
perfect expression in Jesus Christ, is not a communication 
of the secrets of heaven, not primarily a revelation of future 
events; it is, first, a revelation of God’s holiness and of his 
love, and, second, a revelation of our sinfulness and need 
upon the one hand, and of a divine salvation provided for us, 
upon the other. Prophecy is thus part of revelation and true 
to the fundamental purpose of the Bible. The prophet is 
God’s messenger, primarily, to the age in which he lives, 
teaching righteousness and offering mercy, proclaiming the 
doom of the impenitent and the blessedness of the obedient. 
A use of the prophecies, therefore, to construct a horoscope 
of the future seems to us to be an attempt to transform the 
Bible from God’s revelation of his character into a heathen 
book of fortune telling. It was to check such heathenism and 
such a perversion of revelation that the Old Testament de- 
nounced all visits to wizards and all attempts to communicate 
with witches in an effort to learn one’s future. Some mil- 
lenarian forecasts would seem to be a repetition of that sin 
of Israel. 
Prornecy anp A Sprrirvat Krxepom. 

Another fact must be borne in mind as limiting the literal 
fulfillment of prophecy: the kingdom of heaven is a spiritual 
kingdom. The provisions of the Bible would be capable of 
easy and constant scientific verification were God’s dealings 
with his children as mechanical as are his operations in na- 
ture, but the kingdom foretold is spiritual. God, in founding 
it, deals with free beings and adapts himself to their changing 
choices. Hence, as the Bible assures us wherever doom is 
foretold or blessings promised, a change of heart upon the 
part of men will lead to a corresponding change on God’s 
part. The predictions of the Bible relate to a kingdom which 
is as obedient to law as is the natural world. “Whatsoever a 
man sows that shall he also reap” is as true of virtues and 
vices as of good and bad seed. But the kingdom of heaven 
operates not on dead matter, which moves only as it is moved 
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upon and always as it is moved upon. It operates among mea 
and women who move as well as are moved upon, who are 
capable, by free choices, of changing the currents of exist- 
ing and of initiating new movements, and who unite with 
God in constituting the kingdom of heaven. The Bible, there- 
fore, warns us not to look for arbitrary and mechanical ful- 
fillments of predictions irrespective of changes on the part of 
men. The eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel contains the finest 
statement of this principle to be found in the Bible: 


The soul that sinneth, it shall die: the son shall not bear the 
iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of 
the son; the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and 
the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him. But if the wicked 
turn from all his sins that he hath committed, and keep all my 
statutes, and do that which is lawful and right, he shal! surely live, 
he shall not die. None of his transgressions that he hath committed 
shall be remembered against him: in his righteousness that he hath 
done he shall live. Have I any pleasure in the death of the wicked? 
saith the Lord God: and not rather that he should return from his 
way, and live? But when the righteous turneth away from his 
righteousness, and committeth iniquity, and doeth according to alli 
the abominations that the wicked man doeth, shall he live? None 
of his righteous deeds that he hath done shall be remembered: in his 
trespass that he hath trespassed, and in his sin that he hath sinned, 
in them shall he die. Yet ye say, The way of the Lord is not equal. 
Hear now, O house of Israel: Is not my way equal? are not your 
ways unequal? 


Proruecy as PrepicTion. 

Bear in mind the two limitations already mentioned: that 
the object of prophecy, as of all revelation, is to reveal the 
character of God and establish his kingdom on earth, not to 
satisfy human curiosity or foretell divine secrets, and that 
this kingdom is spiritual, not mechanical; it operates not 
automatically, but varies with our changing motives. Bear 
in mind one further consideration: prophecies in the sense 
of prediction bear the same relation to the present generation 
that miracles bore to the people before whom Christ worked 
them. The people of his generation could not see Christian- 


ity manifest its divine power by surviving the fall of king- 


doms and growing through the centuries. Miracles furnished 
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the people of Christ’s time such sensible proofs of his super- 
natural claims as warranted them in making a full surrender 
to him. Hence Jesus said, “Though ye believe not me, be- 
lieve the works: that ye may know and understand that the 
Father is in me, and I in the Father.” Miracles, therefore, 
while necessary, were only a means to an end; namely, 
believing on Christ and receiving eternal life through him. 
Miracles were appeals to the senses and were deprecated vy 
Christ, who indeed used them, on account of the people’s lack 
of insight into his character, but declared that “an evil and 
adulterous generation seeketh after a sign,” and praised those 
who had not seen and yet had believed. Prophecies in the 
sense of prediction sustain the same relation to the present 
generation that miracles sustained to people at the time of 
Christ. They, too, are an appeal to material tests, and are 
needed chiefly by those lacking spiritual insight. The 
prophecies are embodied in literature, and they find their ful- 
fillment in the unfolding history of the race. Hence they can 
be studied to-day by people who have little spiritual insight, 
but who honestly desire light, just as the miracles ap- 
pealed to a similar class nineteen hundred years ago. Indeed, 
a prophecy fulfilled is a standing miracle. Thus prophecy 
serves the lowly purpose of bringing to a knowledge of God 
those who walk by the senses rather than by faith. But this 
humble service is a legitimate one, else the Bible, in Deut. 
xviii, 22, had not appealed to this test of fulfillment as 
a divine warrant of the messenger; the service is a legiti- 
mate one, else Christ had never worked miracles or uttered 
predictions. Thus the prophecies, like the rest of the Serip- 
tures, are written that we may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that, believing, we may have life 
in his name. This brings us clearly to the crucial question 
of prophecy as prediction. If the prophet announces prin- 
ciples which apply to time as well as eternity, if he foretells 
a kingdom of righteousness on earth as well as in heaven, and 
if the mind which inspires the prophet is the mind which 


governs the universe in its course, then the prophet’s forecasts 
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must find fulfillment in our earthly history; and prophecy 
thus becomes not simply an enunciation of God’s laws for the 
prophet’s own time, but a proclamation of the unfolding of 
the kingdom in the future. If the principles of righteousness 
are potent for earth and time, if, indeed, God rules the earth 
and establishes a real kingdom of righteousness, the divinely 
commissioned messenger’s announcement of that kingdom 
will constitute prophecy in the sense of prevision. 

The candid reader of the Old Testament will find that this 
literature as a whole is prophetic. It recognizes the inevitable 
conflict between sin and righteousness and even in Genesis 
hints at the final triumph of holiness: Satan in the form of a 
serpent is portrayed as wounding the heel of the seed of the 
woman, while the seed of the woman shall bruise its head. 
Again, the Jews were a small and obscure peopie, scarcely 
worthy to be named along with such peoples as the Baby- 
lonians, Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans. Never- 
theless Abraham heard God telling him, “In thee and in thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” After cen- 
turies of varying and obscure history we again find the prom- 
ise of a deliverer, this time coming from the tribe of Judah 
of the people of Israel. Later still he is promised from the 
house and lineage of David. But the prophecy of redemption 
and of a redeemer arising from the seed of Abraham is sup- 
plemented by the description of a kingdom superior to a 
merely earthly empire. Indeed the prophecy becomes a 
strange mingling of human and divine elements: 


For all the armor of the armed man in the tumult, and the gar- 
ments rolled in blood, shall even be for burning, for fuel of fire. 
For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given; and the govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counselor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of 
Peace. 


But, while the prophecies as a whole look to the victories of 
this ideal king and the triumphs of righteousness, there are 


strange premonitions of suffering culminating in the puzzling 
prophecy of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. This prophecy 
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speaks not only of suffering, but of conquering, and of con- 
quering by suffering. According to the Jews all suffering was 
human, conquering was divine. To conquer by suffering was 
incredible to Jew and Greek and Roman alike; and a God 
combining these qualities was not known till Jesus revealed 
the Father. 

In brief, therefore, we find in the Old Testament clear pre- 
dictions (1) of the redemption of the race from sin, (2) of 
redemption coming through the seed of the woman, (3) of a 
redemption arising through the Jews, (4) of a redeemer com- 
bining in apparently contradictory fashion human and divine 
attributes, (5) of the final triumph clouded by strange pic- 
tures of suffering, and (6) of the victorious redemption of 
the race finally achieved through death. Students of the 

sible will see at a glance how marvelously these six prophetic 
notes are confirmed in Jesus Christ. It may, indeed, be said 
that the prophecies of redemption apparently refer at times to 
an individual and at other times to a holy nation. This 
seems to us to show a prophetic recognition of one of the 
profoundest principles of salvation; namely, that it is 
achieved not by Christ alone, but by the joint action of Christ 
and the people, whom he makes workers together with him. 
A truer conception of the joint action of God and man, of the 
activity of the Holy Spirit working through a sanctified peo- 
ple, will lead future commentators to recognize these passages 
relating to a holy seed, over which higher critics are stum- 
bling, as a seventh note of Old Testament prophecy. It may 
also be said that some of the prophecies which are uttered in 
connection with redemption indicate a triumph of power 
rather than conquest by suffering. But this again shows that 
the prophecies lack that mechanical simplicity which belongs 
to abstract theories, and that they represent the complex real- 
ities of life. They contain traces of the imperfections and 
partial views of the struggling seers. We all know that Jesus 
recognized the progressive character of the Old Testament 
and that he modified the Old Testament regulations, as, for 
instance, Moses’s permission of easy divorce. Need we hesi- 
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tate to apply this principle of a progressive revelation, which 
Christ enunciated, to the prophetic literature? In the fact 
that the historical fulfillment of some of the prophecies is at 
once more spiritual and universal than even the prophet fore- 
saw, have we not a higher proof of the presence of God in his- 
tory than a mere mechanical fulfillment of certain prophecies 
ean give? Surely we will not distrust our heavenly Father 
when his fulfillment outruns the promises which some of his 
early and imperfectly enlightened servants made for him. 
Future commentators will make the presence of Christ in 
human history surpassing the vision of some of the prophets 
the eighth note of prophetic inspiration. 

One other question may puzzle the honest student of proph- 
ecy: the belief of some commentators that Christ himself was 
mistaken in regard to the end of the world coming before his 
generation should pass. If the unfolding history of the race 
and an increasing insight into the Bible should lead us in the 
end to the conclusion that Christ had made a single mistake 
at that one point we should not be seriously disturbed—in 
view of the fact that he told us positively that “of that day 
and hour knoweth no man, not even the angels in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father only.” Since Christ in this 
very prophecy calls attention to one limitation assumed by 
himself during his earthly life and tries in this as in all other 
passages to humble himself that God may be all in all, should 
we not praise the love which prompted the humiliation rather 
than feel troubled over a possible mistake in regard to one of 
the external details of the prophecy? Such a view only forces 
us back from the letter which killeth to the spirit which giveth 
life ; from the mantic use of prophecy, to satisfy our curiosity, 
to those spiritual principles whose triumph all prophecy 
foretells. 

But even this concession does not seem to be necessary. 
Probably the curtain which hangs over Christ’s words in re- 
gard to the end of the dispensation of which he was speaking 
is due to our blindness rather than to his mistake. We have 


entered so slowly and imperfectly into the dispensation of the 
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Spirit that we still divide the Bible into two parts, the Old 
and the New Testaments, and we recognize only two dispen- 
sations—one of law and the other of grace. May not Christ’s 
prophecies of the end refer to the end of the dispensation then 
existing and the inauguration of a new dispensation, which 
actually took place on the Day of Pentecost? Many of the 
promises regarding the victory of believers over sin are not yet 
realized by the Christian world. The Church as a whole is yet 
in the dispensation of the Son rather than of the Spirit. Sure- 
ly there are new discoveries of power in the Bible to be made 
by Christians, corresponding to the new discoveries of power 
made by scientists in nature. When the Church enters the 
dispensation of the Spirit she may then recognize this third 
division of the Bible, beginning with the book of Acts, as 
clearly as she now recognizes the two divisions of Old and 
New Testaments. She may then recognize a third division 
of human history, beginning with Pentecost, as clearly as she 
now recognizes the periods B. C. and A. D. She may then 
see that the words of Christ in Matt. xxiv are only the 
prophecies, clothed in Jewish garb, of that dispensation prom- 
ised by Christ in John xiv-xvii, inclusive, and especially 
in xvi, 7-11. When the Church thus realizes the power 
which was promised her in the Bible, which was secured to 
her by Christ, and which will accompany the presence of the 
Holy Spirit, she may yet find in the very prediction over 
which she has stumbled for nineteen hundred years the high- 
est proof of revelation. She may find in these puzzling say- 
ings the prophecy of a kingdom inaugurated on the Day of 
Pentecost into which the apostles entered in part, which has 
always been before the Church, but from which we have shut 
ourselves by a lack of faith and obedience. In that case this 
prophecy of Christ will furnish the highest proof of revela- 
tion, because it reveals a kingdom which has been in existence 
for nineteen centuries and which the Church is only now be- 
ginning to recognize. 

Turning again, in conclusion, to prophecies over which 
there can be no dispute, all candid students of the Old Testa- 
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ment and of Jewish history recognize an expectation among 
that people that a Deliverer of the race would arise from that 
nation. Prophecies relating to the Messiah were uttered and 
written long before the Septuagint translation was made. 
They were found either in the original Hebrew, in the Sep- 
tuagint, or in the Targums, for two centuries before his ap- 
pearance. They gave his race, tribe, family, portrayed his 
character, foretold his rejection by the Jews, and proclaimed 
his final triumph. Skeptics may say, It is impossible for us 
to sift the claims of Christ and determine whether he ful- 
filled the Old Testament predictions or not. But it is in- 
disputable that this lowly Jew uttered as striking prophecies 
in regard to himself as the Old Testament contained. He even 
dares to connect a prophecy of his death with a claim of uni- 
versal conquest. “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto myself.” He declares that all authority 
in heaven and on earth is given unto him. He puts himself 
on an equality with the Father in the baptismal formula. 
His final words to his disciples are “Go ye therefore, and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost: 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded 
you: and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” Suppose, therefore, that Mary and Joseph had been 
impostors; they were simply Galilean peasants. Worse than 
this, Jesus, on the supposition that he was not the Son of 
God, became a party to the greatest moral conspiracy which 
ever occurred on earth, and uttered blasphemy in the prophecy 
just quoted. It is indeed possible that the Jew, Jesus, might 
have been the greatest egotist and the greatest moral conspira- 
tor the world has ever known. But to suppose that the bas- 
tard child of an ignorant mother should be selected before its 
birth as the Son of God; to suppose that the child on reach- 
ing maturity should join in the fraud and make blasphemous 
claims upon the worship of his followers; to suppose that his 
egotism should lead him to utter boasts of his final conquest of 


the world—and then to suppose that this same child should 
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have developed a character so pure, so sincere, and so loving as 
to command the loyalty of his followers even unto death; to 
suppose that he should have rejected all offers of temporal 
aid, and have died in ignominy, and then slowly have won, 
through moral and spiritual forces alone, the fealty and wor- 
ship of the loftiest minds which our race has produced ; and 
to suppose that this lying egotist should come at the close of 
nineteen hundred years to the moral leadership of the race— 
this is to disregard al] the laws of causation in the moral uni- 
verse. But a blasphemous demagogue or the Son of God is 
the alternative which the student of history must accept. The 
phenomenon confronts us to-day and demands an explana- 
tion. The spiritual kingdom which the Messiah founded has 
lasted and has continued to increase for nineteen hundred 
vears. It would require larger armies and cost more blood 
and treasure to overthrow it than to revolutionize all the tem- 
poral kingdoms upon earth combined. So far as external 
tests of the supernatural power of Jesus are concerned, we 
have stronger proofs before our eyes to-day in the fulfillment 
of these prophecies than had those who witnessed the stilling 
of the tempest or the raising of Lazarus from the dead. Sure- 
ly a Being so marvelously described in a literature extending 
back fifteen hundred years before his birth; a Being who ap- 
peared in such humble cireumstances and lived a life so full of 
purity and goodness, of grace and truth, as to give rise to such 
a literature as the New Testament, and to produce the 
greatest reforms on earth; a Being who quietly reiterated 
the ancient prophecies in regard to his final conquest of the 
world, and then slowly brought about the fulfillment of these 
declarations during nineteen hundred years of history—such 
a Being can be no other than the moral ruler of mankind; 
and the Book which contains these prophecies must have been 


inspired hy the Mind that rules the world. These prophecies 


constitute the standing miracle of the centuries. 
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Arr. IL.—A CRITICAL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
ALL THE EDITIONS OF THE DISCIPLINE OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN AMERICA 
FROM 1785 TO 1808. 


Tue Title-pages given in this Catalogue are taken in every 
ease from the Disciplines themselves, and the descriptive 
and critical remarks are based on familiar use or personal 
examination of the volumes. Nothing herein contained has 
been taken at second hand. All of these Disciplines, with an 
approximately complete set of the later editions, are in my 
own collection, with the single « xception of the Discipline of 
1787, for the use of which I am indebted to Mr. Robert T. 
Miller, of Covington, Ky., an honored member of the Book 
Committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church, whose father, 
the Rev. John Miller, M.D., was for many vears an itinerant 
minister in the Kentucky Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
‘opal Church, South, and at one time the pastor of this 
writer’s parents. 

All editions of the Discipline from 1785 to 1801, without 
exception, thirteen volumes in all, bear on their title-pages 
the words ** Methodist Episcopal Chureh in America” as the 
proper title of the Church organized in 1784: hence the adop- 
tion of that name in the title of this Catalogue. A complete 
set of the Discipline s of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America from 1785 to 1808 is composed of sixteen volumes, 
all of which are registered and described in the following 
ages. 


e 
1785. 


Minutes Of Several Conversations Between The Rev. Thomas Coke, 
LL.D. The Rev. Francis Asbury And Others, At a Conference Begun 
In Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, On Monday, the 27th of 
December, In the Year 1784. Composing a Form of Discipline For 
the Ministers, Preachers and Other Members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in America. Philadelphia: Printed by Charles Cist, 
in Arch-Street, the Corner of Fourth-Street. M, DCC, LXXXYV. 
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This First Discipline, though quite rare, is not so searce as 
that of 1787 (known to exist in only three copies) or, prob- 
ably, that of 1788, which it is difficult to secure. It was put 
to press by Dr. Coke, one of the Presidents of the Christmas 
Conference, between the 8th and the 19th of January, 1785, 
immediately on the adjournment of that body, and therefore 
has the highest historical value for determining what was done 
at the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It 
consists of an unbroken series of eighty-one questions and 
answers. It is bound up with the Sunday Service compiled 
by Mr. Wesley, and brought over in sheets by Dr. Coke, 
whose title-page reads as follows: “The Sunday Service of the 
Methodists in North America. With other Occasional Serv- 
ices. London: Printed in the yaar MDCCLXXXIV.” 

The contents of this Sunday Service, as indicated by sep- 
arate headings, after the tables of proper lessons, are as 
follows: 


(1) The Order for Morning Prayer Every Lord’s Day. (Pp. 7-14.) 

(2) The Order for Evening Prayer Every Lord’s Day. (Pp. 14-19.) 

(3) The Litany. (Pp. 20-26.) 

(4) A Prayer and Thanksgiving to be used every Lord's Day 
(Pp. 26, 27.) 

(5) The Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, To be used throughout 
the year. (Pp. 27-124.) 

(6) The Order for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper. (Pp 
125-139.) 

(7) The Ministration of Baptism of Infants. (Pp. 139-143.) 

(8) The Ministration of Baptism to such as are of Riper Years 
(Pp. 143-149.) 

(9) The Form of Solemnization of Matrimony. (Pp. 149-155.) 

(10) The Communion of the Sick. (Pp. 155, 156.) 

(11) The Order for the Burial of the Dead. (Pp. 156-161.) 

(12) Select Psalms. (Pp. 162-279.) 

(13) The Form and Manner of Making and Ordaining of Superin 
tendants, Elders, and Deacons. (Pp. 280-305.) 

(a) The Form and Manner of Making of Deacons. 

(b) The Form and Manner of Ordaining of Elders. 

(c) The Form of Ordaining of a Superintendant. 

(14) Articles of Religion (twenty-four in number). (Pp. 306-314.) 


These titles are all verbally exact, being taken directly from 
the book itself. The preface is signed by John Wesley and 
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dated Bristol, September 9, 1784. Bound up with the Min- 
utes and the Sunday Service is also “A Collection of Psalms 
and Hymns,” whose contents do not here concern us. I have 
also seen a copy in which the circular letter of Mr. Wesley 
“To Dr. Coke, Mr. Asbury, and our brethren in North 
America,” is inserted. In such a complete copy the pagina- 
tion is as follows: Circular letter, iii; Sunday Service, 314; 
“Minutes” or “Form of Discipline,” 35; Psalms and Hymns, 
104; Contents, 4 pages. 

II. 

1786. 


The General Minutes of the Conferences of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in America, forming the Constitution of the said Church. 


These General Minutes fill pages 322-355 of a volume usually 
known as the second edition of the Sunday Service. There is 
no distinct title-page for the Minutes constituting the Disci- 
pline, or “forming the Constitution” of the Church; the title 
cited above is simply a general heading at the top of page 322. 
The title-page of the Sunday Service which includes this Dis- 
cipline is as follows: “The Sunday Service of the Methodists 
In the United-States of America. With other Occasional 
Services. London: Printed by Frys and Couchman, Wor- 
ship-Street Upper-Moorfields, 1786.” 

This Sunday Service contains Twenty-five Articles of Re- 
ligion: it has usually been assumed that the X XIIId Article, 
on civil government, was added by the Christmas Conference. 
But no evidence has been found to support this conjecture. 
It is more probable that the Article was added by Mr. Wesley 
himself, (1) because he formulated the Twenty-four sent over 
by Dr. Coke; (2) because the second Sunday Service, like the 
first, was printed in England; and (3) because, chiefly, copies 
of the Sunday Service exist in which the XXIIId Article 
differs wholly from the same Article in the American book, 


being adapted to a Church organized under the British gov- 
ernment. There is added to the book the same “Collection of 


Psalms and Hymns” with date “MDCC LXXXVI.” The 
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pagination of a complete book is Sunday Service and General 
Minutes, 355; Psalms and Hymns, 104; Contents, 4 pages. 
III. 
1787. 

A Form of Discipline, For the Ministers, Preachers, and Members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. Considered and 
approved at a Conference Held at Baltimore, in the State of Mary- 
land, On Monday the 27th of December, 1784: In Which The Rev- 
erend Thomas Coke, LL.D. and the Reverend Francis Asbury, pre- 
sided. Arranged under proper Heads, and Methodized in a more 
acceptable and easy Manner. New York: Printed by W. Ross, in 
Broad-Street. M. DCC. LXXXVII. 

This is the rarest of all the Disciplines. Only three known 
copies exist. One is in the library of Drew Theological Sem- 
inary; another is in the library of Randolph-Macon College ; 
a third is in the possession of Mr. Robert T. Miller. It is a 
pamphlet of 44 pages, with an Index of 3 pages, and was ar- 
ranged by Bishop Asbury and John Dickins. Its scarcity 
arises from the fact that it was published in pamphlet form: 
all other Disciplines were published as bound volumes. It 
might be called the “Bishops’ Discipline,” as in it the “Su- 
perintendents” were first called “Bishops.” Its publication 
occasioned some excitement throughout the “Connection,” 
as the change, though subsequently confirmed by the Confer- 
ence, had not been authorized by that body. It has been three 
times reprinted, (1) by the Rev. C. S. Nutter, who has also 
reprinted the Disciplines of 1785, 1786, 1788, and 1789; 
(2) by W. A. Ingham, of Cleveland, O.; and, (3) in fifty 
numbered copies, by Mr. W. B. Ketcham, of New York. I 
have all three reprints: Ketcham’s No. 47 I have corrected 
throughout with my own hand, conforming it to every pecu- 
liarity of Mr. Miller’s original. It has, therefore, for all real 
use, the value of a fourth copy. I find I have made correc- 
tions, mostly insignificant, on every page except one—page 
39. This Discipline is divided into thirty-one sections, the 
titles of which are taken from Mr. Miller’s copy as follows: 

Section I. 

Of the Rise of Methodism (so called) in Europe and America. 

Page 3. 
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Section Il. 
On the Method of holding a Conference, and the Business to be 
done therein. Page 4. 
Section III. 
On the Nature and Constitution of our Church. Page 5. 
Section IV. 
On the constituting of Bishops, and their Duty. Page 6. 
Section V. 
On the constituting of Elders, and their Duty. Page 7. 
Section VI. 
On the constituting of Deacons, and their Duty. Page 8. 
Section VII. 
On the Method of receiving Preachers, and their Duty. Page 11 
Section VIII. 
Of the Collections that are made, and how the Money is te be 
expended. Page 15. 
Section IX. 
On Class-Meetings. Page 16. 
Section X. 
On the Duty of Preachers, to God, themselves and one another. 
Page 17. 
Section XI. 
On the Necessity of Union among ourselves. Page 20. 
Section XII. 
Of the Trial of those who think they are moved by the Holy Ghost 
to preach. Page 21. 
Section XIII. 
Of the Spirit and Truth of Singing. Page 22. 
Section XIV. 
Rules by which we should continue, or desist from, Preaching at 
any Place. Page 23. 
Section XV. 
On the Matter and Manner of Preaching, and other Public Exer- 
cises. Page 23. 
Section XVI. 
Against Antinomianism. Page 24. 
Section XVII. 
How to provide for the Circuits in the Time of Conference, and 
to preserve and increase the Work of God. Page 26 
Section XVIII. 
Ot employing our Time profitably, when we are not traveling, 
or not engaged in Public Exercises. Page 27. 
Section XIX. 





On Baptism. Page 28 


Section XX. 
On the Lord’s Supper. Page 29 

Section XX1. 
On unlawful Marriages. Page 29. 
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Section XXII. 

On Perfection. Page 30. 

Section XXIII. 

On Dress. Page 31. 

Section XXIV. 

On the Privileges granted to serious Persons that are not of the 
Society. Page 32. 

Section XXV. 

On visiting from House to House; guarding against those Sins 
that are so common to Professors, and inforcing Practical Religion. 
Page 32. 

Section XXVI. 

On the Instruction of Children. Page 38. 

Section XXVIII. 

On Building Churches, and on the Order to be observed therein. 
Page 39. 

Section XXVIII. 

On raising a general Fund for the Propagation of the Gospel 
Page 40. 

Section XX/IX. 

Of the Method of raising a Fund for the Superannuated Freachers, 
and the Widows and Orphans of Preachers. Page 42. 

Section XXX. 
Concerning Cokesbury College. Page 43. 
Section XXXI. 

On the Printing of Books, and the Application of the Profits aris- 

ing therefrom. Page 44. 


IV. 
1788. 


A Form of Discipline, For the Ministers, Preachers, and Members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. Considered and 
approved at a Conference Held at Baltimore, in the State of Mary- 
land. On Monday the 27th of December, 1784: In Which The Rev- 
erend Thomas Coke, LL.D. and the Reverend Francis Asbury, pre 
sided. Arranged under proper Heads, and methodised in a more 
acceptable and easy Manner. With some other useful Pieces an 
nexed. Elizabeth-Town: Printed by Shepard Kollock. M. DCC. 
LXXXVIII. 


The “useful pieces annexed” are the General Rules (nine- 
teenth edition, signed by Coke and Asbury, and dated May 
28, 1787), the Articles of Religion, “An Address to the 
Friends and Annual Subscribers to the support of Cokesbury- 
College,” “The Scripture Doctrine of Predestination, Elec- 


tion, and Reprobation,” and “Serious Thoughts on the Tn- 
24 
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fallible, Unconditional, Perseverance of all that have once 
experienced Faith in Christ.” All except the last have 
separate title-pages, with publisher and date as recited above. 
It is divided into thirty-four Sections, with an Index of three 


pages. A complete copy has 117 pages, exclusive of the Index. 


ws 
1789. 

A Form of Discipline, For the Ministers, Preachers, and Members 

of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America, Considered and ap- 
proved at a Conference Held at Baltimore, in the State of Mary- 
land, on Monday the 27th of December, 1784: In Which Thomas 
Coke, and Francis Asbury, Presided: Arranged under proper Heads, 
and methodised in a more acceptable and easy Manner: With some 
other useful Pieces annexed. The Fifth Edition. New-York: Printed 
by William Ross, in Broad-Street, M. DCC. LXXXIX. 
The “useful pieces annexed” are the Articles of Religion, and 
the “Scripture Doctrine of Predestination,” ete., with sepa- 
rate title-pages, on which publisher and date are as given 
above; and, with distinct headings but no title-pages, “‘Seri- 
ous Thoughts,” ete., and “A Plain Account of Christian Per- 
fection, as believed and taught by the Rev. Mr. John Wesley, 
From the year 1725, to the year 1765.” 

There are thirty-five Sections, Section XXXV. being the 
General Rules. The first Episcopal Address, in the form of 
a Preface to the Discipline, appears in this edition. It is 
signed by Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury and dated 
“Charles-Town [Charleston, 8. C.], March 20, 1789. The 
pagination is as follows: Address, iv; Discipline, 50: Index. 
5; Useful Pieces, 131: a complete copy should therefore con- 
tain 190 pages. 

3 
1790. 


A Form of Discipline, For the Ministers, Preachers and Members 
(now comprehending the Principles and Doctrines) of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in America, Considered and approved at a Con- 
ference Held at Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, on Monday the 
27th of December, 1784: In Which Thomas Coke, and Francis As- 
bury, Presided: Arranged under proper Heads, and methodised in a 
more acceptable and easy Manner. The Sixth Edition. Philadel- 
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phia: Printed by R. Aitken & Son, No. 22. Market Street, and sold 
by John Dickins, No. 43. Fourth Street. M. DCC. XC. 


The principal new feature of this titlepage—“now compre- 
hending the Principles and Doctrines’—marks the trans- 
formation of the “useful pieces annexed” into sections of the 
Discipline itself: Section XX XV. is the Articles of Religion ; 
Section XXXVI. “Scripture Doctrine of Predestination,” 
ete.; Section XX XVII. “Serious Thoughts,” ete.; Section 
XXXVIITI. “A Plain Account of Christian Perfection ;”’ and 
Section XXXIX. “An Extract on the Nature and Subjects 
of Christian Baptism :” this last Section has a separate title 
page. 

This Discipline is composed of thirty-nine Sections, and 
the pagination is as follows: To the close of the Address, iv; 


the Discipline, 256, including the Contents of 4 pages. 


VII. 
1791. 


A Form of Discipline, For The Ministers, Preachers, and Mem- 
bers (now comprehending the Principles and Doctrines) of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America, Considered and approved 
at a Conference Held at Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, on 
Monday, the 27th of December, 1784: In Which Thomas Coke, and 
Francis Asbury, Presided: Arranged under proper Heads, and 
methodised in a more acceptable and easy Manner. The Seventh 
Edition. Philadelphia: Printed By Joseph Crukshank, No. 91, High- 
Street; And Sold By John Dickins, No. 43, Fourth-Street, Near the 
Corner of Race-Street. MDCCXCI. 


In this Discipline the General Rules constitute Section 
XXXV.; the Articles of Religion, Section XXXVI.; the 
“Scripture Doctrine of Predestination,’ ete., Section 
XXXVII.; the “Serious Thoughts,” ete., Section 
XXXVITI.; the “Plain Account of Christian Perfection,” 
Section X X X1X.; and “An Extract on the Nature and Sub- 
jects of Christian Baptism,” Section X L.—the same doctrinal 
sections being continued, as in the Discipline of 1790. The 
entire number of Sections is forty, and the pagination is iv, 


222, including Contents of 4 pages. 
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VIII. 
1792. 

The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America, Revised and Approved at the General Conference Held 
at Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, in November, 1792: In 
Which Thomas Coke, and Francis Asbury, Presided: Arranged 
under proper Heads, and methodised in a more acceptable and easy 
Manner. The Eighth Edition. Philadelphia: Printed by Parry 
Hall, No. 149, Chesnut Street, And Sold by John Dickins, No. 182, 
Race Street, Between Fifth and Sixth Street. M. DCC. XCII. 


Here for the first time the title “Doctrines and Discipline,” 
which has continued in use to the present day, and approval 
by a body styled “the General Conference,” meet us. From 
the evolution of the title and of the book itself, as noticed 
in the preceding pages, it is evident that the word “Doc- 
trines” when it first appeared on the title-page of the Disci- 
pline referred to the doctrinal sections incorporated in the 
book itself. Thus in the Discipline of 1792 the Articles of 
Religion are brought forward to the position of Chapter L., 
Section IT.; Chapter III., Section IV. is “Of Christian Per- 
fection ;” Section V. “Against Antinomianism;” Section 
VI. “Scripture Doctrine of Predestination,” ete.; Section 
VII. “Serious Thoughts on the infallible, unconditional Per- 
severance,” etc.; Section VIII. “A Plain Account of Chris- 
tian Perfection,” ete.; and Section LX. “An Extract on the 
Nature and Subjects of Christian Baptism.” Section X. is 
headed “Sacramental Services,” ete., and contains the offices 
for the administration of the sacraments, for the ordination 
of deacons, elders, and bishops, for the solemnization of 
matrimony, and for the burial of the dead. Thus these three 
Disciplines, 1790, 1791, and 1792, completely incorporated 
sections on doctrine in their contents, and this fact was ac- 
knowledged on their title-pages. But this is not the connec- 
tion in which to pursue further the implications of these facts 
as they bear on the phrase “present existing and established 


standards of doctrine,” as it occurs in the first Restrictive 
Rule of 1808. This Discipline was the first to be divided 
into Chapters. Chapter I. contains twenty-six Sections; 
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Chapter IT. has eight ; and Chapter ITI. has ten. The pagina- 
tion is iv, 264, to which must be added 4 pages for Contents. 
The complete book makes 272 pages. 


rx. 
1797. 

The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America, Revised and Approved at the General Conference Held 
at Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, in November, 1792; in Which 
Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury Presided: To Which Are Added, 
the Minutes of the General Conference Held at Baltimore, October 
20th, 1796. The Ninth Edition. Philadelphia: Printed by Henry 
Tuckniss, And Sold by John Dickins, No. 50, North Second Street, 
near Arch Street. 1797. “ 


- 


This Discipline does not conform exactly to the description of 
its title-page, which would lead one to expect a literal repro- 
duction of the Discipline of 1792, with the addition of the 
Minutes of the General Conference of 1796. All the matter 
has been freshly set up in another printing office. The Dis- 
cipline of 1792 has been closely followed through Chapters I. 
and II., with the same Sections and headings throughout, 
and through the first two Sections of Chapter III., with some 
alterations. The Minutes of the General Conference of 1796 
are then abruptly introduced at page 59 under the following 
heading: 

“Minutes of the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Begun at Baltimore, on the 20th of October, 
1796, at which Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury presided.” 

These Minutes continue through page 81, when the Disci- 
pline resumes with Section III. of Chapter IIL., this being, 
however, “Of Christian Perfection,” the old Section of 1792, 
on Cokesbury College, having been omitted. Later, Section 
IX of 1792, on Baptism, is omitted, so that Chapter ITT. of 
1797 has two sections less than the same Chapter in 1792, 
namely, VIII. instead of X. The Minutes of 1796 are evi- 
dently introduced on pages 59-81 to bring them into immedi- 
ate connection with the disciplinary matter proper, all the 
succeeding sections being the Doctrinal Tracts and the “Sac- 
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ramental Services.’ All of the doctrinal tracts and sections 

are continued as in 1792, except that the “Extract on the 

Nature and Subjects of Christian Baptism” is omitted. | 

have also a copy of this Discipline in which the Minutes of 

the General Conference of 1800 follow the Contents: an ac- 

count of it will be given under the editions of 1800. 
Pagination: iv; 5—208; Contents, 4 pages. 


X. 
1798. 

The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in America. With Explanatory Notes, By Thomas Coke and Francis 
Asbury. The Tenth Edition. Philadelphia: Printed by Henry Tuck- 
niss, Sold by John Dickins, No. 41, Market-Street, Between Front 


and Second-streets, and by the Methodist Ministers and Preachers 
throughout the United States. 1798. 


This is the famous edition of our Discipline, containing the 
“Notes” of Bishops Coke and Asbury, which are appended 
to each Section and so incorporated with the body of the 
book. The Discipline seems to reproduce that of 1797, except 
that Chapters I. and II. have each two new Sections; while 
Chapter III. adds a Section on “The Plan of Education rec- 
ommended to all our Seminaries of Learning,” and omits Sec- 
tions V., VI., VIL., and VIII. of the preceding edition, com- 
posed of Doctrinal Tracts and “Sacramental Services,” which 
were obviously taken out of this edition lest, with the bishops’ 
“Notes,” the volume should become too bulky. All of them were 
subsequently restored. In this edition, also, the “District Con- 
ferences” become “Yearly Conferences,”’ both bodies corre- 
sponding to the present “Annual Conferences.” The Bishops 
indicate the authority for the “Notes” in an “Advertisement 
to the Reader,” dated 1797, as follows: “The last General 
Conference desired the Bishops to draw up Annotations on 
the Form of Discipline, and to publish them with the present 
edition:—The Bishops have accordingly complied, and have 
proved or illustrated everything by quotations from the Word 


of God, agreeably, also, to the advice of the Conference ; and 
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they sincerely pray that their labor of love may be made a 
blessing to many.” 


The pagination is iv, 187; with 3 pages to add for Contents. 


XI. 
1800. 


The title-page exactly reproduces that of 1797, including 
date. There is added, after the table of Contents, a form of 
16 pages with the following title-page: 

Minutes of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Begun in Baltimore on the Sixth, and Continued till the 
Twentieth, of May, One Thousand Eight Hundred. At Which 
Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury Presided. Philadelphia: Printed 
by Henry Tuckniss, For Ezekiel Cooper, No. 118, North Fourth- 
Street, Near the Methodist-Church. 1800. 

The volume, with the exception noted, is throughout an exact 
reproduction of the Discipline of 1797, being printed from 
the same type or plates. On the back of the title-page of the 
“Minutes of the General Conference” is the following ex- 
planatory “Notre. By comparing these Minutes with the 
Discipline you will discover what additions or alterations 
have been made by the late General Conference—consequent- 
ly it is unnecessary to publish a new edition of the Discipline, 
until the edition now on hand is sold. Those who have the 
Discipline may procure these Minutes, and others may get 
them both together.” 

XII. 

1800. 

The title-page exactly reproduces that of 1798, including 
date. There is added before the table of Contents, the same 
Minutes of the General Conference of 1800 noted above, with 
the same title-page and explanatory Note. The volume, with 


this exception, is throughout an exact reproduction of the 


Discipline of 1798, being printed from the same type or 
plates. These two editions of 1800, being the editions of 
1797 and 1798 respectively, with the addition of the Minutes 
of the General Conference of 1800, are not numbered on 
their title pages, it will be noticed, as distinct editions, it 
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doubtless having been found convenient and economical, as 
indicated in the explanatory note, to reproduce these without 
change. But they are about as well entitled to be recognized 
as members of the series as the Discipline of 1797, which, 
under similar circumstances, is numbered on its title-page as 
a distinct edition. 

XIII. 

1801. 


The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in America. The Eleventh Edition. Philadelphia: Printed by 
Solomon W. Conrad, No. 22, Pewter-Platter Alley, for Ezekiel Cooper, 
No. 118, North Fourth-Street, near the Methodist Church. 1801. 


This edition restores all the Doctrinal Tracts omitted in 1798, 
and they are continued in the editions of 1804 and 1805, 
which the members of the General Conference of 1808 had in 
their hands when they framed the Constitution with the first 
Restrictive Rule containing the language “our present exist- 
ing and established standards of doctrine.” But for another 
line of evidence, which I elsewhere consider, this might be 
regarded as decisive of the meaning of the Rule. I know of 
no evidence which enables us to choose with certainty and 
finality between the only two definite interpretations which 
can be given to the Rule. (See Chapter IX. of the forth- 
coming revised edition of my “Constitutional History of 
American Episcopal Methodism.”’) 

The pagination of this edition is iv, 5—204, with 4 pages 
added for Contents and an advertisement of Book Concern 
publications. 

XIV. 
1804. 


The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The Twelfth Edition. New York: Printed by T. Kirk, No. 48, 
Maiden-Lane, For the Methodist Society, and Sold by E. Cooper, and 
J. Wilson, at the Book Room. 1804. 


It is unnecessary to give detailed descriptions of these later 
and not very rare editions. The Doctrinal Tracts and Sec- 
tions as noticed above, are continued in this and the following 
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edition, and also in that of 1808, in which the language “‘pres- 
ent existing and established standards of doctrine” first ap- 
peared. There are 216 pages with four added for Contents. 


XV. 
1805. 


The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The Thirteenth Edition. New York, Published by Ezekiel Cooper 
& John Wilson, For The Methodist Connection. W. C. Robinson, 
Printer. 1805. 


This edition, though freshly set up and printed, appears to 
be an exact reproduction, page for page, of the preceding, 
and, though numbered as a separate edition, has little or no 
ground for being so regarded. 


XVI. 
1808. 


The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The Fourteenth Edition. New-York: Published by John Wilson and 
Daniel Hitt, For the Methodist Connection. J. C. Totten, Printer. 
1808. 


This Discipline contains the “Constitution” of the Delegated 
General Conference, and thus ends the primitive series. Its 
character and contents are sufficiently well known. It con- 
tains 211 pages, with an additional four for the Contents. 
All of the preceding Disciplines measure 5} by 3 inches: 
from 1812, until a quite recent date, the book was much 


Lf Set 


smaller. 
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Arr. I.—WORDSWORTH—AN INTRODUCTION. 


Tuere can be no question that chronologically Wordsworth 
stands fifth in the succession of great English poets. As to 
his relative rank, in the matter of inspiration and true poetic 
power, among the five (or among the seven, with Browning 
and Tennyson added), there is more debate. Sir Henry Tay- 
lor, himself no inconsiderable poet, together with many 
others, would put him second to none except Shakespeare, 
accounting him to have a greater range of thought and a 
vaster sympathy than any but this unchallenged master. The 
larger number of judges, however, assign to Milton the second 
place and give Wordsworth third. But, whatever his com- 
parative position, no one familiar with the facts has any 
doubts concerning the very great importance of his contribu- 
tion to the choicest literature of all time and the very large 
benefit to be derived from a careful study of his works. 

The trouble is that only a few, in spite of all that has been 
written, seem to be familiar with the facts. Those facts, to be 
sure, are quite easily accessible, but this is not enough. They 
need to be brought forward afresh every little while and thrust 
upon the thought of such as would otherwise pass them by. 
Each new generation has quite a number who ought to be in- 
troduced to Wordsworth, shown what it is he can do for them, 
and prevented from missing the very decided addition to 
their lives, in powers enlarged and genuine enjoyment in- 
creased, which would come from a thorough acquaintance. 
The Wordsworth Society was instituted at Grasmere, Eng- 
land, in 1880 to do this. It existed for seven years, did ex- 
cellent service, and was then disbanded. But much more of 
the same sort of work yet remains to be done. Although the 
fame of Wordsworth is continually and steadily widening, 
although a larger proportion of each generation is being fitted 
to appreciate him, he has not by any means obtained his full 
deserts down to the present day. His merits ought still more 


completely to be made known, and everybody who has come 
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to be numbered among his debtors feels under obligation to 
do what little he may to extend the sweep of his most benefi- 
cent influence. 

Much depends on the way such an undertaking is attacked. 
The outcome will often be favorable or the contrary according 
to the wisdom used in the outset. It is not well to attempt too 
much at once, or to go at the matter in a haphazard fashion. 
After reading this article and some fuller introduction, like 
the excellent life of Wordsworth by Mr. F. W. H. Myers in 
John Morley’s “English Men of Letters,” or the still briefer 
essay by Mr. Morley himself, prefacing the admirable one- 
volume edition of Wordsworth’s complete poetical works 
published at a small price by the Macmillan Company, then 
it would be well, we think, for the neophyte to read several 
times some of the best of the simpler and shorter poems, com- 
posed between 1798 and 1808, during which marvelous ten 
years the poet’s powers were at their highest pitch and nearly 
all was produced that can be accounted of supremest excel- 
lence in his writings. The following, among others, may be 
mentioned with unqualified approval: “The Solitary Reap- 
er,” “A Poet’s Epitaph,” “The Fountain,” “Stepping West- 
ward,” “To a Highland Girl,” “Rob Roy’s Grave,” “To a 
Skylark,” “She Dwelt among the Untrodden Ways,” “Three 
Years She Grew in Sun and Shower,” “To my Sister,” 
“Lines Written in Early Spring,” “Expostulation and 
Reply,” “The Tables Turned,” “Resolution and Independ- 
ence,” “She was a Phantom of Delight,” “My Heart Leaps 
Up when I Behold,” “I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud,” “To 
a Young Lady,” “Loud is the Vale,” “Song at the Feast of 
Brougham Castle.” 

He who has read these twenty short poems, and then read 
them again, taking some time about it, and letting their beau- 
tiful thoughts and sentiments sink well into the mind, might 


profitably attempt next a score or two of the sonnets. Words- 


worth was a master in this field, has been called, indeed, the 
greatest sonneteer in the language. Certainly no one but 
Shakespeare and Milton can be brought at all into comparison 
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with him at this point. For compactness, directness, and 
lucidity some of these charming compositions are unsur- 
passed. He wrote over five hundred of them, turning to this 
artificial and intricate structure as a kind of refuge from 
himself, from that proneness to run on indefinitely and dif- 
fusely which is one of his main faults; in a sonnet he was 
obliged to come to a halt at the end of the fourteenth line. 
No less than 132 are ecclesiastical, 69 are consecrated to Lib- 
erty, and most of the other 300 are about places. They are 
very far from being uniform in quality, or even regular al- 
ways in technical structure, but some are certainly gems of the 
first water. They are the supreme creation of the autumn 
of his life and reflect the hues of that period. Best known 
of all probably is the one beginning, 
The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 


Little we see in nature that is ours ; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 


The one to the Supreme Being is also very fine; and among 
those to Freedom many have been highly and justly praised. 

Standing higher than the sonnets, and higher than any- 
thing we have yet mentioned, are the four poems which mark 
the summit of Wordsworth’s genius, and which the reader 
may now suitably set himself to master. The first of these is 
entitled “Lines composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey 
on revisiting the banks of the Wye during a tour, July 13, 
1798.” It was published almost immediately at Bristol in 
the first volume of Lyrical Ballads, the earliest serious ven- 
ture of the poet, a book received by the critics with such with- 
ering scorn as might well have prevented any further effort 
by one with a less resolute faith in himself and in the validity 
of his high calling. But “Tintern Abbey,” to say nothing 
of the other pieces of merit in the volume, has come to be 
recognized as almost a consecrated formulary of the Words- 
worthian faith, as saying in brief what many chapters have 
been written to say in detail. 


The second of these four great poems, written in 1805, 
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is the “Ode to Duty.” President A. H. Strong calls it “the 
most noble and complete of his poems.” Professor N. 
H. Hudson says, “As a whole, superior to anything else 
he wrote, simply perfect both as to poetry and as to its 
moral scope and tone.” Lowell says that in this ode “he 
speaks to us out of an ampler ether than in any other 
of his poems; it may safely challenge insolent Greece 
and haughty Rome for a comparison either in kind or 


’ 


degree.” This praise seems to us not a whit too strong. We 
know of nothing to surpass the sustained moral grandeur and 
impassioned power with which, like some old Israelite 
prophet, it calls man to dedicate himself to the noblest that he 
knows, to become, “in the light of truth made lowly wise,” 
dowered with the spirit of reason and self-sacrifice, bondman 
to this “stern daughter of the voice of God,” stern, yet wear- 
ing “the Godhead’s most benignant grace,” and full of smiles 
and flowers and fragrance. 

Next in order, composed in 1806, comes the “Character of 
the Happy Warrior.” It was called out in part by the death 
of Nelson, in part by the death of the poet’s dearly loved 
brother, John, a gallant commander of an East Indiaman, 
who went down grandly with his ship the previous year, only 
a few months from the date of the great admiral’s victory in 
Trafalgar Bay. The poem commemorates them both, and 
is also thought to draw something of its inspiration from 
Virgil’s famous hero. It is well worthy of the three themes, 
in itself ‘a manual of greatness and of national honor,” it has 
been said, a summary of patriotism, a portrait of English 
character at its best. The thrilling lines are charged to the 
full with heroic feeling and with high, unconquerable resolve. 
He who takes it for a guide of conduct will surely stoop to 
nothing base, “nor lie in wait for worldly state ;” will face 


death itself rather than parley with dishonor; will care for 


no reward save that which comes from work well done; will 
“make his moral being his prime care ;” will “turn his neces- 
sity to glorious gain ;” will find his law in reason and “depend 
upon it as on the best of friends ;’”’ will be one 
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Who if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 
Is happy as a Lover; and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a Man inspired. 


Composed not far from the same time, and holding in 
general estimation higher rank, is the world-famous “Ode on 
the Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood.” Lord Houghton has styled it “the greatest 
poem in the language.” R. W. Emerson terms it “the high- 
water mark of English thought in the nineteenth century.” 
If we take the poem as simply embodying a recognition 
of the divine origin of the human soul and a declaration 
that what comes from God will not be suffered to perish 
in a day, it will perhaps be as far as we are authorized to go 
in the argument, although more than this certainly appears 
to be intimated in the lines. True it is that if man be an 
actual emanation from God himself he may be considered as 
having a substantial preexistence in God’s being, and God’s 
ideas, those of the Infinite Presence from which we come— 
though dreamlike and visionary, hardly more than “obstinate 
questionings of sense and outward things, fallings from us, 
vanishings, shadowy recollections’—thus reveal themselves 
in him; reveal themselves the more clearly while he is yet 
far from the years that “bring the inevitable yoke,” while yet 
the soul has not “her earthly freight, and custom lies not on 
her with a weight heavy as frost and deep almost as life,” 
which weight makes the vision splendid, whereby the youth 
“is on his way attended,” “fade into the light of common 
day.”’ The “Ode on Immortality” is enough in itself, if noth- 
ing else had been written, to set Wordsworth in a very high 
rank among the great poets. 

Of the lenger poems the two most extensive and important, 
the only ones that need be mentioned here, are the “Prelude” 
(some 8,000 lines) and the “Excursion” (about 9,000). The 


former was written in the years 1799-1805, but was not pub- 
lished till 1850, just after the poet’s death. It is an elaborate 
account, in fourteen books, of the growth of his own mind 
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from earliest childhood up to the time when the poem was fin- 


ished, in his thirty-fifth year. In it we are let into the very 


secrets of the process of a wonderful formation, and our eyes 
are opened to the way in which God prepared this chosen serv- 
ant for his mission among men. We perceive how in his first 
years he was led to the love of rivers, woods, and fields; how 
“the calm that nature breeds among the hills and groves” and 
“that still spirit shed from evening air” took possession of him ; 
how the “Presences of Nature in the sky and on the earth” 
and “the Souls of lonely places” wrought their will with him; 
how he “held unconscious intercourse with beauty old as crea- 
tion, drinking in a pure organic pleasure from the wreaths 
of curling mist, or from the level plain of waters colored by 
impending clouds,” “the earth and common face of nature 
spake to him rememberable things ;” the sky sank down into 
his heart and held him like a dream; thus were his sympa- 
thies enlarged, and daily thus the common range of visible 
things grew dearer to him; he learned to love the sun as it 
laid its beauty on the morning hills and touched the western 
mountain at its setting; as he walked alone under ‘ie quiet 
stars or sat among the woods upon some jutting eminence he 
felt marvelous emotions, the seasons whispered their secrets 
in his ear, his thoughts were steeped in feeling, and he walked 
with nature in a spirit of religious love, an assiduous minister 
in her temple, serving with purest passion ; the mountains fed 
his lofty speculations and a never-failing principle of joy 
sprang up within him, driving away “little enmities and low 
desires.” 

The “Excursion” has been called the finest poem of the 
nineteenth century, but this is not the general verdict. Some, 
indeed, have termed it a huge failure. But this it certainly 
is not. The right estimate lies between these extremes. It 
is too profound and meditative and introspective for most 
readers ; “as grave and dull as a sermon” they term it. There 
is almost no action in it. The Wanderer, a retired pack ped- 
dler of pious mind, who represents what Wordsworth thinks 
he might himself have become under some circumstances 
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and who voices the poet’s own sentiments, is the hero. He 
makes a little excursion, meets a few people, and talks with 
them about nature and human destiny. That is the whole 
story. Parts of it no doubt are somewhat prosy, the move- 
ment is slow, there is no excitement. Yet glorious poetry 
is here, keen insight into life, touching incidents of human 
experience, lovely descriptions of natural scenery, and not a 
little profound philosophy. At the second reading one thinks 
much more of it than at the first, and at the third one’s esti- 
mate rises higher yet. It is dedicated to Coleridge, his most 
intimate friend and sympathetic companion. The teaching it 
embodies—for it is didactic rather than epic—is of perma- 
nent value, and some of the poet’s highest flights are here 
embalmed. In book iv, especially, the instruction of the 
Solitary by the Wanderer regarding the ways of Providence 
and the address to God are in the very noblest vein. Well 
known is the passage in the same book beginning, 
I have seen 
A curious child who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell. 
In “The Churchyard among the Mountains,” book vi, as the 
pastor tells the history of those buried there, opportunity is 
given for many gems of portraiture and affecting reflections. 
In the closing book occurs a grand description of old age and 
its privileges, a magnificent sunset is fitly pictured, a sublime 
prayer is offered by the pastor, and among other lovely 
images we find the one, often quoted, which begins, 
The primal duties shine aloft—like stars ; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of Man—like flowers 
No one who wishes to be familiar with all the great poems 
can afford to miss the “Excursion.” 
Wordsworth has been well described as Priest of Nature and 
Prophet of Man. Nature was to him pulsating with divine 
life, full of God rejoicing in his works. He clearly perceived 


the divine mind immanent and operating literally in all the 
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forces and energies of nature, thus making it literally alive 
and throbbing in every part with God. His whole being as 


a poet rejected the cold, dead, mechanical theory of the uni- 


verse. He perceived also the kinship between nature and 
man by reason of their common origin and life in the 
Creator, and thus he brings the two into closest affinity and 
attraction; man and nature, in his view, differed very much 
as man and woman differed for the purpose of union. So 
intense and sympathetic was the gaze with which he looked on 
outward things, so clear and penetrating his vision, that he 
saw what had hitherto been hidden, but what he felt it was 
his God-given mission to teach others to behold. He had a 
new and peculiar gift which enabled him to bring forth 
from this bewildering universe a new and most elevating 
joy for the comfort of man. He approached nature from 
within rather than from without, bringing to her so deli- 
cate a homage, identifying himself so completely with her 
subtlest aspects and profoundest meanings, that he could 
stand as her divinely commissioned interpreter to men. She 
was to him a palimpsest, written over with superficial char- 
acters concealing an inner message, a mystic text to be de- 
ciphered, not a stimulus to roving imaginations or an open 
page to be catechetically described. “Nature,” he said, “does 
not permit an inventory to be made of her charms.” His 
method was to walk about with a reverent attention to all that 
surrounded him, taking it into his heart; then, after a time, 
interrogating his mind, he found that what was accidental 
had been discarded while the ideal and essential truth of the 
scene had been preserved. This it was, in his opinion, to have 
a true eye for nature. It was not the external form that he 
eared for so much as the message that underlay it. It was 
a maxim with him that the poet’s proper business is to ideal- 
ize the real rather than to realize the ideal. He held that 
nature had an independent message of her own, most whole- 
some and most helpful, to convey to us, and it was his 
business to be the mediator of this message rather than 
to simply find a reflection of his own thoughts and pas- 
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sions in that which was without. Thus Nature spoke to 
him as to no one else, and showed him her inmost heart. 
There was always to him something fresh and new, mysteri- 
ous and romantic, about nature. He was always going on his 
first journey. He touched the fields and woods with an 
enchanter’s wand and found witchery in them. He con- 
veyed to his readers permanently the pleasure and the grace 
of spring. In the words of Mr. Myers, “Wordsworth is ven- 
erated because to so many men he has shown by the subtle 
intensity of his own emotion how the contemplation of nature 
can be made a revealing agency like Love or Prayer, an open- 
ing into the transcendent world.” 

The second thing which stands out most distinctly in 
Wordsworth’s poetry is his dignifying and beautifying of the 
commonplace. He was the first in England to throw around 
the lives of ordinary men the glory and the sweetness of song. 
He built “‘a princely throne on humble truth.” He was de- 
voted to poverty and peasanthood. He had a sympathy for 
the lowly almost unique in that day when the reigning 
thought so long had been that poetry must deal only with the 
higher classes, those that were genteel and decorous and well 
dressed. From trivial events he drew sublime instruction. 
He was the sworn foe of the artificiality and conventionality 
that had previously prevailed. It was one of his main 
causes of offense in the eyes of his critics that when they 
read him they were forced into the society of tinkers, ped- 
dlers, beggars, vagrants, idiots. None were cast out from 
his friendship. He counted nothing that was human foreign 
from him. Men might be struggling with all manner of in- 
firmities, bowed under all kinds of sorrows, subjected to 
every sort of indignity and even vice, he saw in them much 
that was great, beautiful, divine. The things which men 
usually take to be lowest, the commonest sights of earth and 
the homeliest household affections, he lifted to the highest 
place. He displayed the majesty of simple feelings and 
humble hearts. He warred perpetually with every sort of 


pretense and pomp. 
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What he hoped from his poetry was, as he himself wrote to 
a friend, that it would “console the afflicted ; add sunshine to 
daylight, by making the happy happier; teach the young 
and the gracious of every age to see, to think, and feel, and 
therefore to become more actively and securely virtuous.” 
“What I most value in my poems,” he says on another 
occasion, “is the spirituality with which I have endeavored to 
invest the material universe and the moral relations under 
which I have wished to exhibit its most ordinary appear- 
ances.” It is indeed in the realm of morals that we find one 
of Wordsworth’s chief claims to our admiration and regard. 
Nothing can be thoroughly great that fails here. He does not 
fail. He has bequeathed to us not a few of those weighty 
utterances of moral truth which have been styled “the most 
precious legacy that a man can leave to mankind.” In every 
line of his poetry there is an influence most wholesome and 
heartening. Not only was he one “that uttered nothing base,” 
as Tennyson has said, but far more than this can be affirmed. 
He makes direct appeal to the highest sources for the firm 
control of will and conduct. He continually contends against 
all despondent and indolent humors. Self-government and 
deep composure, cheerfulness, tranquillity, simplicity, are 
taught by all he wrote. With extraordinary strenuousness 
and insight he idealizes and glorifies the vast universe around 
us, and thus makes of it an intimate presence intermingling 
with all our works and “breathing grandeur upon the very 
humblest face of human life.” The moods he invokes are 
those of settled peace, quietness, strength, steadfastness, and 
purpose, whether to do or to endure. It is for this he holds 
a sovereign title to the reverence and gratitude of mankind. 
He is optimistic in the best sense. The feeling that “our 
noisy years are but a moment in the being of eternal silence,” 
his faith in “the omnipotence of love and man’s unconquer- 
able mind,” never wavers, and he is well fitted to administer 
the highest consolations. The contemplation of evil and pain 
always ends with him in an inspired expression of his faith 


in the good which transmutes and transfigures it as clouds 
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are changed into manifestations of the sunlight which they 
strive to hide. Success, he taught, grows out of failure; 
everything fails so far as its object is external and super- 
ficial ; everything succeeds so far as it is moral and spiritual. 
The pressure of evil brings from him a spiritual recoil which 
draws out some of his loftiest and purest notes. He recon- 
ciles, fortifies, assuages, heals. Few writers have a more re- 
fining and truly educating influence. 

In regard to religion, so far as it is distinct from morality 
and spirituality, and includes other-worldliness, or Christ- 
likeness, Wordsworth has not a great deal to say. He is not 
in so definite sense a Christian poet as some others have 
been. He deals with natural rather than with revealed reli- 
gion. There are remarkably few references to Scripture in 
his works. His theology is not pronounced. It is, perhaps, 
for this reason in part that some not theologically orthodox 
have found no little moral help in his companionship. John 
Stuart Mill expresses great indebtedness to Wordsworth: “! 
felt myself at once better and happier,” he says. Also 
George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, and Leslie Stephen. The 
latter says: “Other poetry becomes trifling when we are mak 
ing our inevitable passages through the valley of the shadow 
of death. Wordsworth’s alone retains its power. We love 
him the more as we grow older and become more deeply im- 
pressed with the sadness and seriousness of life. He is a true 
philosopher. His poetry wears well because it has solid sub- 
stance. He is a prophet and a moralist as well as a sweet 
singer.” Yet Wordsworth is in no way heterodox, not by any 
means to be termed pagan or pantheistic, is indeed a most 
devoted adherent and defender of the Church of England; 
and in a few of his poems, as in “The Primrose of the Rock,” 
he sings of “God’s redeeming love.” 

Although not a saint, like F. W. Faber—whose poetical 
powers he greatly admired, declaring “he had a better eye for 
nature than I have”—Wordsworth’s life was in no way un- 
worthy of the high spiritual character of his poems. It was 


a most tranquil and a most happy life, highly favored beyond 
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almost any other, thoroughly successful in all respects. 
After his return from his youthful tour in France in the early 
nineties, where he came near being mixed up with the Revo- 
lution, and his settling down among his native valleys and 
mountains sequestered from the agitations of the times, with 
his devoted sister Dorothy, and Mary, his dearly loved wife, 
his days ran on in greatest peace. Money came to him, from 
one source or another, in sufficient amounts when it was most 
needed, and he was able to work out undisturbed his own 
ideal of the poet’s high office. Nature and solitude were his 
teachers. When a visitor asked to see Wordsworth’s study 
the maid very properly replied, “This is where master keeps 
his books, but he studies in the fields.” His calling from God 
to be a poet he felt to be unmistakable. He could point in- 
deed to the very time when, returning from a party in the 
early morning his soul was so kindled by a gorgeous sunrise 
“that to the brim my heart was full. I made no vows, but 
vows were then made for me; bond unknown to me was given 
that I should be, else sinning greatly, a dedicated spirit.” It 
was almost like the call of Saul at the Damascus gate, or the 
vision of Peter at Joppa. He came speedily to have the 
strongest conceivable faith in himself and in his mission; that 
self-confidence which, it has been said, “in a man of genius 
is sublime, in a man of talent insufferable.” It was well he 
had, for the chief reviewers of the day conspired to put him 
down. “This will never do,” they said; “the case of Mr. 
Wordsworth is now manifestly hopeless.” They styled him 
“an infatuated poetaster,” “the Prince of poetical burlesque,” 
and cast upon him many other words of obloquy. Scarce 
another writer of his real merit and subsequent reputa- 
tion has been so ridiculed and reviled. It disturbed him 
in no whit. He not only kept in good heart himself, but 
cheered up his friends—there were few that thoroughly be- 
lieved in him—bidding them not mind the “absolute honest 
ignorance in which all worldliness of every rank and station 
must be enveloped with respect to the thoughts and feelings 


and moods on which the life of my poems depends.” He 
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counted his depreciators to be, as they were, “without love of 
human nature or reverence for God,” and calmly continued 
on his appointed way, “ears stone dead to this idle buzz, flesh 
insensible as iron to these petty stings” (so he remarks) ; not 
returning the abuse or swerving from his course. “I have 
written,” he avers, “to give vent to my own mind, but not 
without hope that, some time or other, kindred minds might 
benefit by my labors.” He was well aware that, like all 
original poets, he must first educate those who should after- 
wards appreciate him, raising them to his own level, creating 
the taste by which he was to be enjoyed and judged. He was 
content to wait for his crowning, confident that it would come; 
and in due time it did. He lived long enough not only to be 
made poet laureate, and to receive from the civil list £300 
a year for literary merit, but also to be given the homage of 
the universities and to be triumphantly hailed as the creator 
of a new school of poetry. 

Yet he is so far a poet of passages, with a genius for 
phrases, felicities, and unforgettable lines, that no other poet 
thing important to say. He is a prophet and a seer, to whom 
a new revelation was intrusted, not an artist in the strict 
sense of the term. He was capable of being greatly inspired. 
He could speak the inevitable word. “His finest utterances 
do not merely nestle in the ear by virtue of their music, but 
in the soul and life by virtue of their meaning.” 

Yet he is so far a poet of passages, with a genius for 
phrases, felicities,and unforgettable lines, that no other poet 
but Shakespeare (unless Pope be excepted) has given utter- 
ance to so many expressions that have passed into daily life 
and common mention as household words. Since many who 
use them are not aware to whom they are indebted we append 


a brief selection from these familiar sayings: 


Alas, the gratitude of men hath oftener left me mourning; the 
still sad music of humanity; the harvest of a quiet eye; there is a 
spirit in the woods; the child is father of the man; the sweetest 
thing that ever grew beside a human door; he was a man of cheerful 
yesterdays and confident to-morrows; plain living and high think- 
ng; thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart; the vision and the 
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faculty divine; the light that never was on sea or land: the consecra- 
tion and the poet’s dream; a power is passing from the earth: 
wisdom married to immortal verse; the mighty stream of tendency; 
the power of hills is on thee; small service is true service while it 
lasts; to me the meanest flower that blows can give thoughts that 
do often lie too deep for tears; heaven lies about us in our infancy; 
truths that wake to perish never; an old age serene and bright, and 
lovely as a Lapland night, shall lead thee to the grave; the good old 
rule, the simple plan, that they should take who have the power and 
they should keep who can; a creature not too bright or good for 
human nature’s daily food, a perfect woman nobly planned to warn, 
to comfort, and command; that best portion of a good man’s life, his 
little, nameless, unremembered acts of kindness and of love. 


Wordsworth is the poet of the few, not of the many. Only 
the best minds at their best hours are fully capable of his 
companionship, can rise near enough to his level to take in 
his truths. He was without the gift of humor; he had no 
dramatic power, nor was he very good at pure narration; 
when he tells a story it is for the sake of the philosophical re- 
flections and moral lessons that can be drawn from it. He 
wrote scarce any love poems. In pathetic stories of humble 
life he has no superior; but he was not fitted to compose an 
epic, nor had he strength for a long sustained philosophic 
poem ; his power was in bursts. He had so little sense of pro- 
portion and choice that he constantly tended toward diffuse- 
ness and tediousness, was frequently both prosy and prolix. 
He had little or no fire or blood in his ink, but rather a super- 
fluity of placidity. He was often feeble, cumbrous, and 
heavy; extremely self-conscious with the burden of his mes- 
sage, weighted with an oppressive solemnity that led him to 
improve all occasions too obviously; as a teacher he was too 
much of a pedagogue. More than in reference to any other 
great poet must we make these concessions and admit these 
limitations, confessing that perhaps one third of his matter is 
little better than worthless, and that a great part of him will 
undoubtedly perish, or, as Arnold puts it, that there is much 
poetical baggage from which he must be relieved in order to 


be receivable as a classic. 
Nevertheless, in the language of Lowell, “As in Catholic 
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countries men go for a time into retreat from the importunate 
dissonances of life to collect their better selves again by com- 
munion with things that are heavenly, and therefore eternal, 
so this Chartreuse of Wordsworth, dedicated to the Genius 
of Solitude, will allure to its imperturbable calm the finer 
natures and the more highly tempered intellects of every 
generation, so long as man has any intuition of what is most 
sacred in his own emotions and sympathies or of whatever in 
outward nature is most capable of awakening them and mak- 
ing them operative, whether to console or strengthen.” Pro- 
fessor James Marsh, of Vermont University, a gifted and 
saintly man, was wont to rehearse or read certain of Words- 
worth’s strains upon his knees as an act of private religious 
devotion. Lord Selborne testifies: “This acquaintance with 
the works of Wordsworth has been to me as great a power 
in the education of mind and character, after the Bible, as 
any that I have known. I learned from him more about man 
and more about nature and more about the union of the two 
than anywhere else.” Professor N. H. Hudson says: “His 
poetry has kept a perpetual spring within me; with December 
on the head I still have May living and singing in the heart. 
His poems have been my inseparable companions for nearly 
fifty years, and every year has but strengthened their hold on 
me, added to my reverence for their author, and to my grati- 
tude for the unspeakable benediction they have been to me.” 
William Cullen Bryant and R. H. Dana say things of like 
nature. Sir Walter Scott and Thomas Carlyle give highest 
encomiums. Robert Southey declared his full conviction that 
posterity would rank him with Milton. And the warm 
poe tic tributes of Hartley Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, Wat- 
son, and our own Whittier, which we have not space to 
quote, show at what an elevation they placed his services to 
mankind. He has certainly exerted a commanding influence 
over many of the minds that have most powerfully affected 
our generation. 


Born at Cockermouth in Cumberland, on the banks of the 


Derwent, in 1770, and dying at Rydal Mount in 1850, he 
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filled out foursecore years most worthily. But although he 
kept writing laboriously almost to the end—and it was his 
way to work hard at his art, writing and revising nearly 
every day, concerned mainly with the thought rather than 
the form, toiling in composition and becoming often so much 
agitated as to lead to physical exhaustion—the last thirty 
or thirty-five years brought to view little of value or impor- 
tance. His poetic career, it has been said, began with a sun- 
rise and closed with a sunset. The latter was seen in 1818, 
and is commemorated in an Ode “composed on an evening of 
extraordinary splendor and beauty,” which is considered to 
be the last considerable production of Wordsworth’s genius. 
After this came the slow stiffening of the imaginative power, 
the slow withdrawal of the insight into the soul of things; the 


melody dies out of his song, he hardens into “self-repetition, 
into rhetoric, into sermonizing commonplace, and is rigid 
where he was once profound.” Sadly pathetic is this gradual 
cessation of the poetic flow (of which he must have been more 
or less conscious) after he became about fifty. 

It is significant that this synchronizes pretty closely with 
the growing conservatism of his later years, due partly to his 
deep disappointment at the effects of the French Revolution, 
partly to the timidity of age and his rooted appreciation of 
the England which his boyhood knew. He who had been the 
“prophet of democracy” as well as the poet of spring and 
progress came to be decidedly reactionary in his thought. He 
stoutly opposed Catholic Emancipation, the Reform Bill, the 
new Poor Law, and other things which have made the better 
England of the present day. They were all, in his mind, 
notes of ruin. Losing thus his faith in humanity and the 
future, which had kindled his soul in earlier days and thrilled 
through his verse in the prime of his manhood, it is not sur- 
prising that his poetic nature practically died and the music 
of his being passed away before his breath departed. Note- 


worthy also is it that not until his productive power had gone 
by did the public awake to know that there was a producer 


among them. While he was sending out his immortal pieces 
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almost unbroken obloquy was his portion. When he ceased to 
be a power for origination he began to be a power in reputa- 
tion. He outlived his dispraise, which was so far satisfactory, 
but the drawback was that most of his friends were then dead, 
those who could have shared his glory with him, and he had 
largely outlived his ambition. 

But though he proved in some degree unfaithful to the 
spirit of Liberty, and gave excuse for Browning’s “Lost 
Leader,” he was unquestionably conscientious in all, and re- 
mained true to the spirit of God as he apprehended it. The 
following words, written near the close of his life, show the 
solemn feelings with which he approached the end: “It is in- 
deed a deep satisfaction to hope and believe that my poetry 
will be, while it lasts, a help to the cause of virtue and truth, 
especially among the young. As for myself, it seems now 
of little moment how long I may be remembered. When a 
man pushes off in his little boat into the great seas of Infinity 
and Eternity it surely signifies little how long he is kept in 
sight by the watchers from the shore.” 

Nevertheless, it is very certain that he will long be kept in 
sight. He did a very important work for the world, which we 
have tried in some degree, through these brief imperfect 
notes, to indicate. His greatness can be felt by the sympa- 
thetic student better than it can be described. He gives right 
answers to the question of questions, how to live. And if 
poetry is at bottom a criticism of life, as it has been called, 
then this alone is enough to make him a great poet. He em- 
bodies the thoughts and emotions which come to us in our 
most solemn and reflective moods, so he is not perhaps a poet 
for the young so much as for the middle-aged. We love him 
the more as we grow older and become more deeply impressed 
with the sadness and seriousness of life. He lightens the 
burden of the weary world, breathes composure, consolation, 
hope. He tranquilizes, softens, and refines. He supplies a 
tonie replete with healing and with uplifting potency. He 


opens new wells of joy within us; teaches us how to observe 


external things; educates our sense of beauty, especially in 
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regard to scenery. He makes the world a happier place, 
human life a nobler and diviner thing. He gives to the 
flowers a richer bloom, to the fields a softer verdure, to the 
woods a sweeter music, to the commonest paths and humblest 
homes new radiance. He puts by for us “the cloud of mortal 
destiny,” restores to us “the freshness of the early world,” 
gives us back the magic circle of the hills. He makes us “feel 
that we are greater than we knew.” He united the world of 
sense and the world of the infinite; he fused piety and poetry, 
the devout spirit of worship and the artistic spirit of imagina- 


tion. Judged by his worst, he is hardly deserving of any 
attention; judged by his best, he has hardly any superior. 
The latter is surely the right way to regard him, and thus re- 
garded, thus studied, he will be a perpetual benediction and 
the choicest of friends. 
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Art. IV.—THE IDEA OF REDEMPTION IN HISTORY. 

Tuar evil exists is a fact both real and tragic. The knowl- 
edge of it is as ancient as the earliest stirrings of man’s in- 
tellectual and moral life. In literature the way it has op- 
pressed man’s consciousness has been given wide and varied 
expression. Religion also has made it a primary problem, 
for religion has been developed largely through two impulses, 
the sense of fear and the desire for perfection, both of which 
have a direct relation to the evil of the world. Some reli- 
gions, indeed, go so far as to make evil a fundamental fact 
in the constitution of the universe, to be destroyed only by the 
cessation of finite existence. All make it the chief obstacle 
to man’s happiness and moral progress. But deep as the con- 
sciousness of evil has been in the historical development of the 
race it has not led so much to pessimism and despair as to an 
optimism that has longed for and expected a redemption ; 
for among all nations and in all religions, in one form or an- 
other, we find men looking for deliverance, developing soteri- 
ologies after the manner of their own imaginings. 

The idea of redemption appears, as do all religious ideas, 
in various stages of development. At first redemption is 
sought from external evils, but later from the evils of the 
heart. The means by which redemption is to be accomplished 
also differ according to the degree to which the ethical con- 
sciousness has developed. There is also an intermingling of 
agencies in some religions, so that only the general stages of 
the process Can be marked. 

In the nature-religions, where the reference is not to the 
moral evil in man, but to the evils which threaten him from 
vithout, the lowest form of the redemptive idea is found. 
The child-man necessarily personifies. Incapable of dealing 
with abstract conceptions he views nature as living, and 
ascribes to it powers and feelings such as he himself possesses. 


Since he cannot make the distinction between evils which are 


natura] or self-caused and those which others have inflicted 
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he imagines that all his misfortunes, not clearly connected 
with tangible agents, are due to angry gods or genii of evil 
that seek his hurt. In some way he has offended them, and 
plague and famine and disease are the result. “The Aus- 
tralian savage,” says Mr. Gregg, “when gorged with mutton 
and suffering from nightmare, attributes his pain to a fiend 
who is pestering him for a light, and he flings a firebrand into 
the night to relieve him of his distress.” And so of the 
powers of nature. Untrained to reflect, that which works for 
his advantage is taken as a matter of course, but he rivets his 
attention on that which is antagonistic. The sun which re- 
tires behind the cloud to shoot lightning shafts at him from 
above, the angry warrior the thunder of whose chariot sounds 
in the sky, the pestilence that walketh in darkness, the earth- 
quake which makes the ground tremble beneath his feet, the 
young lions and wild beasts that roar after their prey, all 
these thwart him, blight his happiness, fill him with alarm. 
He can do nothing in opposition to such powers. If he seeks 
to resist they are stronger than he and crush him to the earth. 
There is but one course open to him: he must fling away his 
weapons and seek to win the favor of those by whom he is 
afflicted. Since he conceives of them as like his savage neigh- 
bors, whose good will is won by favors, he endeavors to pro- 
pitiate them by giving to them what he thinks they like best. 
This idea is expressed by Lucian: “The gods do nothing 
gratis; the good things they make over to men are wares for 
which they expect a solid equivalent in return.” In this we 
find the origin of sacrifice and not in the sense of sin; the 
consciousness of sin is a much later development, emerging 
after the idea of personality and the thought of a moral order 
have arisen in men’s minds. The earliest sacrifices were not 
expiations but gifts. The powers feared, and therefore sup 
plicated, could be pleased with presents and their favor and 
help obtained. Consequently the first offerings were the 
things for which men themselves cared most—fruit, honey, 
wine, milk, oil, the choicest of the herd. The North Ameri- 
can Indian setting out on a chase puffs the first whiffs of his 
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newly filled pipe to heaven. Animals the god is supposed 
to especially hate, as rats and mice, which live in holes 
and dark places away from the light, are also offered. The 
dearer the object the more certainly will the god be pro- 
pitiated and his favor won; hence in emergencies nothing 
costly is to be withheld. This theory resulted in the horrible 
practice of offering human beings in sacrifice. But while the 
idea at first had reference exclusively to redemption from 
external evils, as soon as morality began to penetrate religion, 
and the idea of God as a moral governor arose, sacrifice as- 
sumed a new significance. Then it was felt that the divine 
anger, of which conscience was the echo, could be appeased 
only by special sacrifices, those we name expiatory. It is 
these sacrifices which longest survived. In the earlier offer- 
ings an element of substitution was present, the gift being 
accepted in lieu of the punishment about to be inflicted, and 
in the sacrifices for transgressions against the moral law this 
substitutional element was exalted to the leading place. It 
was conceived that justice did not demand that punishment 
fall upon the head of the real offender, but that it should fall 
somewhere; some victim should receive the consequence of 
the god’s displeasure. Diana could be appeased as well by 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia as by Agamemnon himself being 
laid on the altar. This is expiatory sacrifice; an idea which 
could obtain while the personal character of faults was ob- 
secure, the idea of family and tribal solidarity unduly em- 
phasized, and ethical ideals so low that the immorality of 
making the innocent suffer the punishment of the guilty was 
not recognized. 

Among the Hebrews the moral element in the doctrine of 
sacrifice received a still higher development. In the earliest 
stages of their religion the old Semitic ideas of sacrifice prob- 
ably prevailed, and it is doubtful if at first the element of ex- 
piation was at all present. One can but note the significant 
connection between sacrifice and feasting in the pages of 
Deuteronomy. The first thought was probably to please God 


with gifts, but later, as the religious consciousness of the 
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nation developed and the moral character of God was made 
more real through the preaching of the prophets, the idea 
of expiation became much more prominent in the offerings; 
but not, however, in the heathen sense of real substitution, an 
innocent victim being punished for the guilty. This idea was 
developed later in Pharisaical theology, but it does not belong 
to the Old Testament. We have at best here only a symbolic 
substitution, and that raised above the commercial basis 
which finds its value in that the offering represents the self- 
surrender of the offerer vicariously accomplished. The vic- 
tim does not bear the guilt of the sinner but his repentance. 
Schultz has expressed the real meaning of the sin-offering in 
the following words: “The root idea of the propitiatory sacri- 
fice is that the sinner acknowledges his sin, seeks reconcilia- 
tion, and gives actual expression to his repentance by the sur- 
render of his property. It is an acknowledgment that God is 
right and the sinner wrong.” This gives moral value and 
significance to Old Testament sacrifice, and lifts it far above 
the offerings made to pagan gods to propitiate them and gain 
their good will. 

Another form of the redemption idea is that which repre- 
sents it as accomplished through mediators, these being usu- 
ally either human heroes virtually becoming gods or gods 
brought down to the limits of men. It is not difficult to see 
how this idea may have arisen. In the presence of gigantic 
forces which war against him, oppressed with a sense of his 
weakness, man naturally feels the need of help; and it is to 
be expected that his imagination would invent some super- 
natural personage who should come upon the stage of action 
and take his part. Thus redemption would be realized by 
meeting the god through an adequate champion and over- 
coming him; or, as in the higher representations of the 
thought, by having an advocate standing between God and 
man—either as the representative of deity to reveal his will, 
or as the representative of man to plead his cause. In many 
instances these figures probably have an historic origin, being 


the idealized forms of celebrated national heroes, warriors, or 
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kings, somewhat as the Semitic gods were developed out of 
local chieftains. One of the most interesting of these media- 
tors is the Hercules of Greek mythology. Prometheus has 
incurred the wrath of Zeus by stealing fire from heaven and 
giving it to men as a means by which they may better their 
condition and develop a higher civilization. He is punished 
by being chained to a rock and having a vulture pluck at his 
vitals. How is the heroic representative of humanity—for 
Prometheus is that, he is man and the vulture is the ills of 
life which man feels—how is he to be rescued? Hercules, a 
young god engendered by Zeus, the perfect type of the hero, 
at once human and divine, becomes his rescuer. He begins to 
wrestle with evil in his cradle and his whole subsequent life 
is given up to the conquest. He becomes “the savior and 
emancipator of vexed humanity,” and obtains, as the reward 
of his victory, accomplished through obedience and suffering, 
elevation to a place among the Olympians. In the old Chal- 
dean religion we also find a redeeming figure. He spans the 
impassable gulf between the gods and men. His nature is 
difficult to define except as indicated by his name, Silik-mulu- 
khi, which means “the one who distributes good to men.” On 
the one hand he receives from Hea the secret which has power 
to insure the defeat of the demons; on the other hand li 
carries to Hea the appeal of men tormented by malignant 
spirits and diseases. He is called the merciful one among the 
gods. In the Persian religion, where the dualism between 
good and evil reaches its greatest expression, victory at last 
comes to the good through Saoshyas, born of a virgin and 
conceived by the holy spirit of Zarathustra, who defeats the 
demons and overthrows their kingdom. In the religions of 
India we have the doctrine of redemption by mediators sug- 
gested in the Avataras, or the Descents—the series of hypos- 
tases of the deity in order to secure the triumph of the good. 
However, it needs to be added that “back of all Hindu 
thought is the fundamental pantheism, and the incarnations 


are more the changing forms of the universal substance than 


they are real incarnations, such as one would suppose.” Islam 
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has its story of Hosein, who in voluntary death gave himself 
up 


‘as a sacrifice for the world’s salvation.” In the Old 
Testament the prophets and priests are mediators in a higher 
and more moral sense, and in the New Testament salvation 
is accomplished through the mediation of the Man of Naza 
reth. The mediation of Jesus, however, embodies other ele 
ments, far deeper and richer, and its essence is scarcely to 
be considered in this connection. 

Still another theory of redemption disclosed in history is 
redemption by good works. This naturally arises as a stage 
of development following upon the awakening of moral obli 
gation and the fact of personal deficiency. As men come to 
realize their sins, and to feel that God demands of them a life 
in harmony with the moral order of the world, they turn to 
self-efforts to overcome inner antagonism; they seek by self- 
discipline to remedy their faults and lift themselves into 
higher moral altitudes and so please the deity. Thus we get 
religions of law, locating redemption in keeping the precepts 
of an elaborate ritual. Good examples of this are Mazdeism, 

srahmanism, and some phases of Judaism and Romanism. 
While in these religions other redemptive ideas are present, 
the emphasis is laid on good works. Thus in the laws of 
Manu we have a prescribed ritual and system of works cover- 
ing every detail of life, the fulfillment of which is supposed 
to give happiness both in this world and in the next. In the 
Rabbinical theology of the Jews we see the same thought car- 
ried out to its farthest limit. Here a ritual was imposed 
wearisome to be borne and calculated to crush the freedom of 
man. The old Greek philosophers developed the same view 
on the basis of their thought of evil as inherent in matter. 
Socrates thought that the practice of virtue, of good works, 
was the means of lifting a man from the sphere of sense into 
the atmosphere of a true soul life. Plato carries out the same 
conception. With the Stoics the thought was that man at- 
tains true freedom by soul mastery. He is redeemed by his 
will, which triumphs over all inclination and passion. It is 


a species of salvation by works, as was the theory of the Neo- 
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Pythagoreans and that of the Neo-Platonic philosophies, al- 
though these had mythical elements united with them. In- 
deed, in most religions the doctrine of works has had a place, 
and especially in the religions of India. The position of 
Kant is much the same, for while he gives us a moral ideal 
in Jesus the only agency by which we can realize this ideal 
is the workings of our own will. But all systems of legalism 
fail at this point; the law only sets before us ideals which 
condemn us, it does not help liberate us from our condemna- 
tion and give us strength to attain the heights to which it 
points. It is good for men with moral strength, but not for 
those who are morally impotent. This failure of legalism to 
meet the needs of our nature naturally led to another prin- 
ciple of redemption ; namely, that which seeks it by the sup- 
pression of the will. In the effort to make one’s self good by 
works it is soon realized that the fact of evil is too deeply 
rooted in man’s nature to be overcome by any mere outward 
actions. Beyond the external shortcomings of our lives there 
is a fundamental perversion of the will, a wrong disposition 
of the heart, a tendency to selfishly seek one’s own ends al- 
though they are often in variance with moral order, with the 
will of the Infinite Reason. A man may do the deeds of the 
law, but this fundamental inclination of his disposition will 
contend with him at every step. How can this conflict be 
terminated; how can the selfish will be made free in the 
direction of the highest good; how can actions arising in a 
perverse nature ever cease to bear the marks of their source ¢ 
To this question the development of the religious conscious- 
ness seems to have given a twofold answer; namely, redemp- 
tion must come through the suppression of the will which 
is in antagonism to the ideal, or the will must be regenerated 
and renewed from without. The former theory characterizes 
the religions of India, while the latter is the conception given 
us by Christianity. 

Let us consider briefly the first of these theories in its his- 
torical manifestations. It is especially represented in Brah- 


manism, a religion which denies that the ritual and works 
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of the laws of Manu can give redemption; for these suppose 
the possibility of a change in the subject, when as a matter 
of fact the ego is eternally changeless, as it is a part of God. 
The only way to redemption is by attaining a correct knowl- 
edge of self; to cast off the abiding illusion that we can will 
—an illusion which is the cause of all our suffering; for, 
deceiving us in the idea that we have individual existence, 
it separates us from the All, the ground of our rest and peace. 
We shall find salvation only as we dissipate the illusion and 
come to realize our true existence as a part of Brahma. 
Hence redemption is not by the bringing in of anything new, 
but by sinking back into our true life from the false state of 
mind into which we have fallen. We cannot reach this state 
by any efforts of our own. It is not a result of works but of 
mystical intuition, a sort of gift of divine grace which lifts 
man into the possession of a realization of the true essence 
of self, which is unattainable by human power. But, while 
this redeeming knowledge cannot be reached by meditation 
or works, its possible coming may be hastened by the various 
ascetic practices. Not efficacious of themselves, they are 
“salutary as a means of grace” which places the soul in a 
favorable position to receive the redeeming enlightenment. 
When that enlightenment has come all inner determinations 
cease in the life of the wise man; “the antithesis of I and 
thou, of activity and passivity, of desire and choice, of good 
and evil, is gone forever.” All sin and pain vanish with the 
illusion that the individual is an actor. The obligation of 
the moral law ceases. “He who has peace in self,” says the 
Brahmanist, “is no longer bound by any duty.” Thus there 
is quiet of soul, but “it is the quiet of death, of the heart dead 
and emptied, to which along with evils also goods, along with 
the false and illusory also the true and permanent ends of 
existence have disappeared and become vain and meaning- 
less.” So philosophical and abstract a doctrine as this is, of 


course, scarcely adapted to the masses. It was by reason of 
this fact that Buddhism arose, a reaction against the specula- 
tive form of Brahmanism, and sought to make its doctrine 
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of salvation practical. The idea of redemption in both is 
much the same. Both hold that the ills of life come from 
the illusion that the world has real worth for the finite will. 
Both seek life in the death of desire. When the will ceases 
to cleave to temporal goods peace will come. The content 
of salvation is, therefore, in Buddhism, as in Brahmanism, 
the rest of complete self-conquest, or death. There is this 
difference, however: Buddhism lacks the mystical pantheistic 
element of the Vedantic philosophy, and does not teach the 
unity of the soul with Brahma. 

We have, in our time, a new philosophy which virtually 
agrees with Buddhism in its doctrine of redemption. We 
refer to the school of Schopenhauer and Van Hartmann. 
These great and brilliant thinkers teach, as Buddhism does, 
that we are under a great illusion. Schopenhauer says that 
really there is no external world. It is all the product of 
mind, a phenomenon of consciousness, a delusion, a dream. 
The only real thing in the universe is a blind will, which no 
one can explain. The method of redemption is that gradually 
we shall come to see that life is an empty form. Then men 
will cease to propagate and preserve the species and welcome 
death as the highest good. Thus, at last, individuality, per- 
sonal existence, will pass completely away and life will be 
canceled in the nothingness of eternity. The blunder of 
creation will then be effaced. Van Hartmann virtually agrees 
with this. He says that after men will have passed from 
deception to deception they will come to see the utter vanity 
of existence, and seek liberation by a collective and concerted 
act of self-destruction. 

We come now to consider the second alternative growing 
out of the consciousness of the perversion of the will as it is 
revealed in the doctrine of good works; namely, redemption 
by the regeneration of the will. There are a world of natural 
desires and tendencies which the selfish will seeks, and yet 
there is an ideal in the mind which does not sanction a life 
fully egoistic. We feel the demands of the universal reason, 


manifest in the world order, as personally binding upon us. 
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We can but realize that the evils of life come because we have 
not accepted this higher law, this absolute good, as our sole 
determinative. Hence the ego turns upon itself and the 
sense of guilt and unrest arises. How shall this sense of 
condemnation and inner antagonism be eradicated and peace 
secured? Not by the suppression of the will, which empties 
life of its content, but by a change of the will, a change such 
as will lift it above its selfish tendencies and unify it with 
the higher law, the will of God. Christianity provides for 
this in its doctrine of redemption. Its salvation, despite 
erroneous puttings of it, is not primarily legalistic, but 
ethical; not a forensic redemption wrought without, but a 
vital redemption accomplished within; not a transaction to 
satisfy the demands of an external law, but a process by 
which man is enabled to keep the law; not so much a form 
as a quickened life. The end of Christ’s redemption is not 
that God may be reconciled, but that man may be renewed ; 
not that broken law may have a compensation, but that the 
human will may change the center of its attachment. Christ 
conceived his life not so much an offering to God as an offer- 
ing to men. He saw that participation in the blessings of 
the kingdom required the renunciation of earthly happiness 
and well-being, and how could he then, as man’s great teacher 
and example, save himself if others were to be saved? His 
vocation demanded sacrifice, and by sacrifice men were to 
receive remission of sins, the deliverance being an inward 
one; for Christ’s conception of the fatherly love of God is 
scarcely in harmony with the idea that his own work was to 
call out and establish such a love, although he felt it might 
give it additional motive impulse. He certainly believed that 
God stands ready to forgive every penitent, and that his work 
was to stimulate in men obedient surrender and repentance. 
Thus his death was a covenant testimony on the part of those 
who accepted him that they devoted themselves to God and 
his laws in Christ’s spirit; and on the part of God it was a 
testimony of his forgiving grace. Hence the essential ideas 


of the sacrifices of the old covenant were carried over into the 
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new. The redemptive power was in the ideal which Christ 
in his own person embodied; thus winning men by his in- 
terest in them, through love for himself, into love of what 
he was. To love God in Christ is to love the virtues for 
which Christ stands, moral and spiritual, and is thus to 
exchange self-will and self-desire for the will of God. 

In the writings of Paul the redemptive idea is given an- 
other form than that which we find in the gospels. Paul was 
trained in the Pharisaical theology, and hence in the idea 
of law and substitutional expiation. But he gives this doc- 
trine a turn which removes from it its gross and objectional 
features. Christ was not a mere substitute for the sinner, 
but one with whom the sinner became identified through 
faith. Christ thus, as the second Adam, incorporates human- 
ity into himself, and men die and rise in him. Thus the real 
redemption is, after all, “not one dying for all, but the inner 
experience of all in and with the one.” Faith changes men’s 
ideals, for faith, like love, identifies subject and object. To 
have the faith which Paul taught is not simply to believe in 
an ideal, but to trust or surrender one’s self to it. Thus the 
individual who believes in Christ in Paul’s view of faith 
gives up his own will, his own selfish desires, and accepts 
the mind and spirit of Christ. He seeks to realize the higher 
will in his daily life. Thus the doctrine of redemption be- 
comes distinctly ethical and agrees with that taught by Jesus, 
both renewing the self-will by changing to a divine ideal. By 
both love and faith men may surrender the heart “to the type 
of pure humanity” and experience an inner change in their 
affections by which the bondage to law and the sense of guilt 
are done away and an inner moral and spiritual strength 
gained. Christ emphasized the first bond, and Paul the 
second, but both reach the same result, the renewal of the 
will by dedicating it to new ideals. Redemption, then, ac- 
cording to Christianity, is not “a miraculous process, ex- 
ternal to us, which was accomplished long ago and once for all 
by the sacrificial death of a God in our favor, but it is a moral 
event happening within the soul which always repeats itself: 
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the self-sacrifice of the will of God in obedience, love, and 
patience.” This truth needs to be earnestly proclaimed to 
the people. The tendency with the unthinking is to look at 
salvation as a forensic event, accomplished without, rather 
than a moral event which must be realized within. 

It is not possible within the limits of this article to follow 
out the history of the redemption idea in the history of the 
Church, to see how dogmatism has covered up its true mean- 
ing for centuries and yet how a kernel of the true conception 
at all times remained. Suffice it to say that Paul’s Phari- 
saical training led him to adopt forms of expression relating 
to propitiatory penalty, vicarious expiation, racial solidarity, 
etc., which have wrought the most artificial and erroneous 
theories of the atonement; and the end is not yet. If men 
would distinguish between the old Jewish forms and the 
meaning Paul expressed under them we should soon come to 
saner and more helpful conceptions; and this men are doing 
in our time as in no other period of Christian history. 

From what has been said it is clear that there is a great 
and common truth exemplified by the various doctrines of 
redemption: that man is not able to find rest and peace in 
himself or in the world in which he lives. All systems of 
good works end in empty legalism; all efforts at self-sup- 
pression in the destruction of the man who is to be saved. 
The Christian religion alone preserves the integrity of in- 
dividual existence, allows man freedom in the development 
of his life, and at the same time secures that unity with the 


highest good which constitutes man’s perfection. This is 
infinitely superior to any other doctrine of redemption and 
again proves that Christianity is the light and life of men. 


Pawnel Man 
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Arr. V.—THE ORIGIN OF THE SEMITIC ALPHABET. 


WRITING is an objective and permanent means of convey- 
ing thought to minds at a distance in space or time. It may 
be found in the form of a picture which becomes the sign of 
the object portrayed (pictogram); or a conventional sign 
which stands, likewise, for an object, but may stand, as well, 
for an abstract notion connected with an object (ideogram), 
or even for a sound and not a notion either concrete or ab- 
stract (phonogram). When writing represents sounds there 
are different degrees of representative value in the signs em- 
ployed. They may stand for whole words, syllables of three 
or more elements, simple syllables of two elements, or simple 
sounds which cannot be analyzed. 

All writing is either ideographie or phonographic. Ideo- 
graphic writing includes the pictogram and the ideogram 
proper, the latter being distinguished from the former in that 
it does not in itself suggest the idea, while the pictogram is 
always intended to do so. Phonographic writing takes in the 
ideographic phonogram, syllabic phonogram, and letters or 
alphabetic phonograms. The ideographic phonogram em- 
ploys the ideogram proper to represent, not an idea, but 
merely a name which sounds the same as the name of the 
thing originally denoted by the sign. 

Historically viewed, writing in its pictographic stage is as 
old as Paleolithic man. It would be rash to compute in num- 
bers of years the antiquity represented by such a statement. 
It is beyond the time when man planted or sowed, made 
earthen vessels, prepared, by spinning or weaving, wool and 
flax, or lived in houses. The growth of writing from its re- 
mote beginning was no matter of centuries, but of millen- 
niums. The passage from the simple picture of the object 
to the representation of an abstract notion by a picture, 
thence to the employment of the picture as the symbol of a 
sound, thence to the use of the whilom picture for a simpler 


sound, until at last the final elements of speech come to be 
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expressed by signs—this long evolution must have required 
an antiquity greater than that of any existing world power 
of our day. How difficult and slowly realized the last step of 
the progress is of itself alone we may understand when it is 
recalled that it presupposes the discovery and isolation of the 
ultimate elements of human language, and these for the most 
part are what we call consonants, that is to say, sounds which 
we irresistibly think of in composite connection with other 
more audible sounds (con+sonant). Untrained minds al- 
ways fail to accomplish the complete analysis of human 
speech into its elements. The invention of an alphabet de- 
mands as its prerequisite a relatively high degree of culture. 

Over five thousand years ago Egypt had reached the final 
stage in the development of writing. It was in possession of 
an alphabet. This fact bears witness to the ancient origin of 
the Egyptian civilization, for it is admitted that the writing 
of the Egyptians is not due to borrowing, but entirely to 
native invention. The alphabet of Egypt was not, however, a 
perfect one. It had some sounds which were represented by 
more than one sign; that is, it contained homophones and 
was, therefore, redundant. It was, also, not exclusively used, 
for the older ideographic signs and syllabic phonograms were 
employed at the same time. That the more cumbrous and 
difficult syllabie and ideographic signs should not have been 
discarded for the simpler alphabet once it had been discov- 
ered seems remarkable. The reason is probably to be found 
in the fact that writing was confined largely to a priestly 
literary class. This class is proverbially conservative and, 
likewise, rejoices to possess and retain power through the 
knowledge and practice of a difficult or mysterious art. Had 
the writing of Egypt been in the hands of a commercial class 
or of the common people they would have, doubtless, 
adopted the alphabet alone. 

In Babylonia we have no early record of an alphabet. The 
cuneiform writing is non-Semitie in origin, and at no time, 
as used by the Semites, did it contain a system of alphabetic 


signs. In the court of the Achemenian kings of Persia there 
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was in use a cuneiform alphabet which employed Babylonian 
signs, but it had no extended use and apparently did not long 
outlive the dynasty which introduced it. In any event, it did 
not come into use among the Semites. This Persepolitan 
alphabet, as it is called, was not purely alphabetic through- 
out. A few of the signs had a syllabic value. 

When we refer to a Semitic alphabet we have in view only 
the ancient ““Phenician” system of written signs and its 
Semitic derivatives. The oldest examples of this system are 
the inscription on the Moabite Stone, cirea 890 B. C., the 
Baal-Lebanon inscription, circa 850 B. C., and the Senjirli 
inscriptions, many of which are of the ninth and eighth cen- 
turies B. C. Each of these examples has distinctive features 
of its own, and represents not the primitive Semitic writing, 
but possibly a direct derivative from this. If we allow for 
the growth of the distinctive features in each case, and the 
antecedent effort to naturalize so strange a thing as a bor- 
rowed system of writing, we will be prepared to grant that 
writing was known in Moab, the region of the Baal-Lebanon 
bowl, and that of the Senjirli remains as early as 1100 B. C. 
Granting that much, we will find it necessary to fix upon 
1500 B. C. as the latest reasonable date for the invention of 
the alphabet among the Semites. 

To support our conclusions we may call in the testimony 
of the oldest known Greek records which use the “Phenician” 
letters. These date from the eighth and ninth centuries 
B. C., like the Senjirli inscriptions referred to, and are writ- 
ten boustrophedon—from right to left and then from left to 
right in alternate lines—in characters which are unmis- 
takably Semitic and yet have already marked features of 
their own. Variation of form and direction of writing, 
which we find in this case, suppose a greater remove from 
primitive Semitic writing than it was needful to assume in 
the other cases already considered, and support the more 


strongly our inference as to the terminus ad quem for the 
invention of the alphabet. It was not later than 1500 B. C. 
We have taken it for granted that the Pheenician branch 
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of the Semitic family was that in which Semitic alphabetic 
symbols originated. This assumption we may endeavor to 
justify. The classical writers who refer to the subject regard 
the Pheenicians as the first Semites to use an alphabet. The 
Greek writers call their own letters go:w«jia ypdupara or 
xadunia ypdyara. The latter term refers their system of 
writing to the mythical Cadmus, who, however, is only a 
personification of the Semitic gedem or gadmén, the East. 
The references of the classical writers speak of the Phe- 
nicians as receiving their writing from Egypt or Assyria. 
We shall later on examine the question whether the system 
was a native Phenician production or a borrowed article. 
For the present the Phenicians are before us as the first 
Semites to use letter symbols. Thus the testimony of tradi- 
tion is confirmed by the nature of the case. The Phoenicians 
with their highly developed commercial civilization required 
a simple system of writing, and were the one Semitic people 
of antiquity who had at once the need of writing arising from 
extensive external commerce and the culture sufficiently ad- 
vanced to supply it. Phcnicia was in touch more than any 
other country of remote times with civilizations outside of her 
own, and would be ready to profit by any suggestions which 
they might present, not merely for the comfort of life, but 
for the convenience of business. We must bear in mind that 
the greatness of the splendid city kingdoms of Phenicia— 
Tyre, Sidon, Gebal, Simura, Berytus, and others—lies back 
of the beginnings of Israel’s history. When Israel flourished 
they were still important places, but the distinguished period 
of their history lay in the past. This consideration will make 
to appear possible the existence among the Pheenicians in a 
very remote time of a need for writing and of the culture 
adequate to meet it. 

Just here the bearing of the Tell el-Amarna letters on our 
subject has to be considered. As is well known, these letters, 
written from Palestine and Syria to the Egyptian Pharaohs 
or officers of their court, employ the cuneiform character. 


They also employ the Babylonian language, with here and 
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there Aramaic glosses. Their date is the fifteenth century 
B. C. Does the existence of such a correspondence in cunei- 
form writing imply that in the fifteenth century B. C. this 
script was employed exclusively in the land¢ It does not 
imply such a conclusion any more than the Babylonian 
speech of the letters implies the use of that language by the 
people generally. The fact is that in the different local 
centers and in the court of Egypt there were present scribes 
who could and did execute such letters, and the writing and 
language were adopted and these scribes employed because 
the diplomatic usage of the age demanded it. If the use of 
the Babylonian language and writing had been at all general 
in Palestine during the Amarna period we should have had 
traces of such use in the speech and writing which came 
later. We do not find such. When we come to language, 
writing, and the arts of life, the Canaanite branch of the 
Semitic family, including the Phenicians, Hebrews, and the 
tribes of the interior of Palestine, has been pervaded by 
Phenician and Aramean influences, rather than by Assyro- 
Babylonian. The great influence of Assyria and Babylonia 
has been in realms of literature and religion. Some have 
sought for the origin of the Phenician alphabet in the cunei- 
form characters of the Euphrates valley. The absence of 
alphabetic writing in that quarter, however, would preclude 
the possibility of its invention being suggested by the cunei- 
form. While further, if we confine the possible date of the 
invention between the limits 2000 B. C. and 1500 B. C., the 
forms of the then generally current cuneiform signs would 
not be such as to suggest or account for the Pheenician letters 
as we may infer them to have been at first formed from the 
later Moabite inscription and the other oldest monuments. 
Egypt, in the time of the Old Hieratie writing (twenty- 

third century B. C. to the seventeenth century B. C.), fur- 
nishes conditions which make it more than possible that a 
connection exists between the Pheenician invention and that 


country. The Old Hieratic writing presents some interest- 
ing analogies to the Semitic letters. It included alphabetic 
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symbols, and the general design of the characters is favorable 
to a genetic relationship of some kind between the two sys 
tems. It is more than is justifiable to say that the Semitic 
letters were borrowed from the Old Hieratie signs of corre 
sponding value, but it is not unreasonable to look upon this 
Egyptian writing as suggesting to the Semites the idea of 
an alphabet, the acrologie principle in its preparation (that 
is, the calling of the letters by the names of objects the initial 
sound of whose respective names is the sound represented by 
the several letters), and the manner of drawing the symbols. 
As regards the last point, the Egyptians could show the 
Pheenicians how a picture of a very rough, unfinished char 
acter would suffice, and how such a picture could be very 
rapidly drawn. We are led to believe from the evidence and 
arguments we have seen that dependence to this extent, at 
least, exists between the Phoenician alphabet and the writing 
of the Old Hieratic style in Egypt. A comparative table of 
the characters of the Papyrus Prisse (Old Hieratic) and of 
the ancient Phenician signs will be found in I. Taylor, The 
Alphabet, vol. i. Taylor, however, infers too much from his 
comparison. 

Notwithstanding these suggestions from without, the 
actual invention of the alphabet in question is to be credited 
to the Phenicians themselves. The names, order, and 
numerical values of the letters are clearly Semitic, and the 
efforts to positively identify particular forms of letters with 
the corresponding letters of Egyptian writing have not been 
successful. The Phenician forms at the earliest period 
known to us are not at the “perfect picture” stage. They are 
reduced and conventionalized pictures, and were executed 
with relative ease and speed. The stage of slow and exact 
picture writing was probably never present among the 
Phenicians. They started in approximately where they 
found the Egyptian picture writing when it had come to the 
Old Hieratie stage—not with the Egyptian written pictures, 
of course, but with their own. 


After speaking up to this point of an alphabet which was 
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invented by the Phenicians, it will appear strange to ask 
whether their system was purely alphabetic in its primitive 
stage. From evidences which are forthcoming it may be 
assumed not to have been. The use of certain letters which 
have a definite consonant value as signs for vowel sounds in- 
dicates that vowels inhered in these letters under certain 
conditions. The later preference of the gutturals for the 
vowel a probably implies that the letters ’, h, h, ‘ were at the 
first ’a or a’, ha or ah, ha or ah, ‘a or a‘, according to position. 
Thus there were some signs with syllabic value. 

From the very beginning the Semitic alphabet was de- 
ficient, even for the representation of the sounds of purely 
Semitic speech. Several letters had a double value, instead 
of having one letter, one value, as a perfect alphabet ought 
to have had it. Thus, ch and emphatic h have but one sign 
(rm); ‘ and gh but one (»); 8% represents two sounds which 
are hard to distinguish on paper; d and dh have the one sign 
(73); t and th have nr; 8 and sh have ©; emphatic s and em- 
phatic z have x. The Semitic alphabet was not, however, 
redundant in the first instance. A given sound was repre- 
sented by one and only one sign. It would be altogether 
strange if an alphabet were redundant, however, in its begin- 
ning stage. 

The names of the letters are as old as the forms themselves. 
They with the forms afford some hints as to the culture of the 
age in which the writing was introduced. Plowing with oxen 
was followed, as the name of the first letter (aleph, an ox) 
and that of the twelfth (lameth, a good) indicate. Another 
letter (cheth, an inclosure?) probably relates to agriculture, 
likewise. That people lived in built houses is implied by the 
name and figure of the second character (beth, a house) ; 
and, perhaps, by another character (Aé) which means some 
kind of a window. But the life of the nomad was known, as 
well, for the form and name of another sign (daleth), taken 
together, look toward the “door” of a tent. The sign for “w” 
(waw), too, by name and primitive form points to the cur- 
tain pegs or nails of a tent (the word is used in the Old 
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Testament only with reference to the “tent of meeting’’). 
The third letter of the alphabet (gimel, a camel) indicates 
that trade caravans were known; while the inventors of the 
letters must have been a maritime people and familiar with 
fishing, judging from the fact that the name of one character 
means “water” (mem) and that of another means “fish” 
(nun). Most of the characters not accounted for in this 
discussion already are the names of parts of the body (yodh, 
hand); kaph, palm; résh, head, etc.). We may, however, 
call attention to the final letter (tau, a mark, across). It has 
the name of the sign which was commonly used as a signature 
in trade and on documents of various kinds. The ancient 
form of the letter, also, is precisely the old form of the signa- 
ture which survives among the illiterate to this day (the cross 
between the words “his mark”). Such a letter implies a 
trading people as the inventors of the alphabet. None of the 
figures, or names either, have any apparent relation to re- 
ligion. This negative fact and all the positive indications 
touching the culture of the inventors which we have sought to 
note point to Phenicia as the country where the Pheenician 
writing was first elaborated and used. These hints which 
the letters and their names afford justify the assumption that 
the impulse which led to the invention of this alphabet was a 
secular impulse, and, apparently, a commercial one, as well. 

The accepted Hebrew order of the Phenician letters is 
that which we have followed in such references hitherto as 
have involved the place of the respective letters in the series. 
This order is almost, if not exactly, the primitive one, as we 
see from a comparison with the Greek alphabet. It is an 
order based, in part, on the principle of morphological ar- 
rangement (like forms are placed together) ; in part, on that 
of phonological arrangement (like sounds are placed to- 
gether) ; but, more than either of these, on that of ideological 
arrangement (things naturally or in thought connected are 
placed together). 

Why may we not look upon the Pheenicians as independent 
of any foreign aid in the finding of their writing? We 
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answer, because the Pheenician civilization does not afford 
anything like sufficient evidence of the preparatory stages 
which must be found if there is to be the independent produc- 
tion of an alphabet. Where a nation has come unaided to 
alphabetic writing it must have come through the preliminary 
stages of pictographic and ideographic script and syllabic 
phonograms. Now, not only does the Pheenician civilization 
afford quite inadequate evidence of even the phonogram 
stage, but it is not to be deemed of antiquity sufficient to 
allow of the other stages being conceived as possible. In ad- 
dition, there is good warrant for allowing a body of sugges- 
tion from Egypt, as we have sought to show. What may be 
claimed for the Phoenicians beyond their neighbors is that 
they went further in the development and application of al- 
phabetic writing than any other ancient people. Leaving 
entirely behind the use of ideograms and syllabic phono- 
grams, they committed themselves to alphabetic signs alone. 
The genius of Babylonia and of Egvpt never reached so far 
in its attainment. In our admiration for the splendid in- 
telligence of the ancient Nile land as shown in its unaided 
production of the Egyptian art of writing, we must not for- 
get that the spirit which could go one step beyond Egypt even 
is also worthy of its meed of praise. 

The significance of the invention of the Pheenician alpha- 
bet cannot easily be overestimated. In this alphabet, or one 
of its derivatives, the Hebrew Scriptures were written, and 
the simplicity of the writing for both writer and reader had 
much to do with that extended circulation and knowledge of 
the Old Testament which constituted a valuable preparation 
for Christianity. It is also matter of common knowledge 
that from the Pheenician alphabet are derived all the alpha- 
bets of Europe, Asia, and Africa, except the ancient Egyptian 
and Persepolitan. 

It is rather curious to notice that our printed Roman char- 
acters of the present day, when we make allowance for the 
difference in the direction of writing, are really nearer to the 


forms of the oldest monuments of the Semitic alphabet than 
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are the letters in the derived Semitic systems themselves. 
Square Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic signs when compared 
with our Roman types will illustrate this statement. The 
reason for this is not far to seek. The Semite looks for the 
most conveniently and rapidly written mode of writing. The 
writer tries to accomplish his work easily and quickly for his 
own sake, and the result is the gradual but sure degeneration 
of the forms of the letters. On the other hand, the Indo- 
European in Europe looks for the most distinct and easiest 
read mode of writing. The writer in this case tries to do 
his work clearly for the sake of the reader, and the outcome 
is a conservation of the forms of the letters. The loss or 
retention of primitive character in written signs depends 
upon whether speed in writing or in reading is made an 
end with the scribe. The lack of political or religious unity 
in the Semitic world has increased the variability of Semitic 
writing, while the unity of the Greek and the Roman em 
pires respectively, and the adoption of Christianity as a reli- 
gion by all the nations of Europe practically, have assisted 
in maintaining the old character of writing in the West. 
The European alphabets have signs for vowel sounds in 
the oldest specimens which have been discovered. The 
Semitic forms of the Phenician writing had no native sys- 
tem of vowel representation until the Syriae schools of the 
fifth and sixth centuries A. D. invented their system of vowel 
points. In the Semitic writing systems the consonants w and 
y might stand for u or o and i respectively, and certain gut- 
turals might be employed to indicate a, but there were in 
early times no independent vowel signs. The explanation of 
this lack is that the Semite views words as wholes. He there- 
fore tries to obtain a sign which will stand to him as a con- 
crete whole for the idea, rather that a group of separate signs 
which will afford adequate representation of all the sounds of 
a word. In his effort to represent the whole idea, or at most 
the syllabic factors of its name, he shows his connection with 
the more elementary stages of writing and his difference from 
those who have become fully accustomed to the representation 
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of each sound by a sign. Moreover, in the Semitic tongues 
major variations of meaning are indicated by consonant 
change and only minor variations by vowel change. The 
minor changes are, however, just those which most frequently 
occur, and the connection in which words stand is generally 
sufficient to show where they take place and what they are. 
Thus, because of his view of the written word, because vowels 
had not the importance of function which consonants pos- 
sessed, because their frequency of change made it a trouble 
to record them, and because the context largely aided the 
reader in fixing the vowel sounds to be supplied—for these 
reasons the Semite mind for a long period neglected to think 
out any scheme of vowel characters. They borrowed the idea 
of vowel representation, finally, from the Greeks, and appear 
to have provided the signs under protest. They were looked 
upon as a concession to weakness of intellect or ignorance. 
They did not coordinate the vowel symbols with the con- 
sonants in their writing, but placed them outside of the body 
of the word. They are shown by this means to be merely acci- 
dental, the essential part of the word being the group of con- 
sonants. Arabic is, and has been since the eighth century 
A. D., the most largely used system of Semitic writing. It is 
employed by all classes of people, and yet the representation 
of vowel sounds by signs is the most scanty imaginable. 
There are but three vowel marks, and in all but a small pro- 
portion of what is written or printed in Arabic they are left 
out. Another reason why the Semitic languages do not use 
vowel characters as we find it necessary to do is that the pro- 
nunciation of their words does not change as it does among 
the European peoples. In proportion to the instability of 
pronunciation among a people does it become needful for 
them to fully provide a graphic representation of sounds. 
While with the Indo-European the forms of letters are slow 
in changing, the value of letters is more liable to change with 
time and place. Among the Semites, on the contrary, values 
are relatively constant; forms are not. 


The Semite has, on the whole, been conservative in relation 
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to the direction of his writing. Most Semites write from 
right to left. This fact appears to oppose strongly the attempt 
to derive the Phenician alphabet from the cuneiform of 
Babylonia. The latter was always written from left to right. 
The direction from right to left was likewise practiced in 
Egypt. The Phenicians were influenced in choosing this 
direction by the greater convenience of this manner of writ- 
ing where inscriptions on stone were in view. The Phenician 
system is not a cursive system of writing; originally straight 
strokes largely predominated in it. Both these facts are 
favorable to a progress of the hand and eye from the right 
side of a page, tablet, or stone face to the left. 

Cursive writing has never been favored by the Semitic 
peoples sufficiently to produce a perfect cursive system. 
Arabic and Syriac alike require the breaking of the line be- 
tween certain letters, and they are the best examples of 
cursive writing among the Semites. Earlier examples of this 
style are so difficult to read that it seems likely that they 
furnished a reason for the school reform of writing which the 
Syrian schools of the sixth century began. 

It is to be regretted that we cannot trace the earliest his- 
tory of this Semitic writing from the Phenician records 
themselves. There must have been records made of Phe- 
nician commerce, navigation, colonization, and history, not 
to speak of science and art. We are told by later authorities, 
who occasionally preserve to us fragments of it, that the 
Pheenicians had a varied and extensive literature. It seems 
to have perished. From appearances, however, we must 
at present conclude that the early records of Phenicia were 
for the most part written on too fragile a material to with- 
stand the ravages of war and time. We have no good hope 
of obtaining materials for a satisfactory study of the primi- 


tive Phenician alphabet. 
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Arr. VI.—VICTOR HUGO AS A WRITER. 


Tue literary fame of Victor Hugo is due principally to 
the fact that he inaugurated a new movement in literature 
and became the founder of the romantic school. He alone 
had the genius necessary to break the fetters of classicism, 
which had become petrified since the days of Corneille and 
Racine. Only a strong man could deal the deathblow to 
pedantry and institute a reform despite the opposition of the 
Academy. He boldly discarded the three unities and the 
various traditions of the classic school. Casting down the 
barriers, he demanded the same freedom for the French 
theater that Shakespeare had inaugurated in England, and 
Goethe and Schiller in Germany. The drama according to 
Hugo’s conception is a mixture of tragedy and comedy, where 
the beautiful and the ugly, the sublime and the trivial, meet. 
These contrasts appear in all of Hugo’s writings, especially 
in his dramas and novels. The early popularity and fame 
achieved through this reform and his position as acknowl- 
edged head of the romantic movement were, however, not 
favorable to his subsequent development, causing him to in- 
dulge in extreme measures and extravagancies. Hence some 
claim that he destroyed the fame of the classic drama without 
putting anything better in its place. It was, therefore, not 
at all surprising that the romantic school had already ceased 
to dominate letters long before Hugo’s death, and had been 
replaced by a literature saturated with pessimism. A great 
fault of the romantic school is that it attaches too much im- 
portance to feeling and that the acting persons of its dramas 
and novels are often unreal. Idealism dominates the works 
of its founder throughout. Reaction soon set in, and the 
idealized characters created by Hugo’s fertile brain were 
soon followed by the commonplace men and women found in 
the works of Zola, Flaubert, and the Goncourts. 

Hugo’s main strength lies in lyric poetry. The exotic 


imagery and exquisite beauty of his poems are such that even 
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the strictest adherents of classicism could not withhold their 
admiration. Such stirring poetry had not been heard before. 
It captivated all, friends and enemies, because it appealed 
not only to the imagination, but also to the heart. The great- 
est height of his poetic flight was reached in Les Contempla- 
tions, which is perhaps his ripest and most symmetric pro- 
duction and presents fewer of the mannerisms peculiar to 
most of his poems. A great help to him in these brilliant 
delineations was his vivid imagination, which never failed 
him, and his wonderful resources in rhythmic flow of num- 
bers, which fully equals that of Schiller, Byron, and Poe. 
His verses often make the impression as if they were not con- 
sidered by him as a means to an end, but as the principal 
object sought. Hugo’s masterly hand runs magically over 
the keys, producing harmony and discord by turns, changing 
from major to minor and back at will, often so suddenly as 
to grate on the ear, but always winding up with a grand 
symphony, which makes one forget the chromatic runs and 
the kaleidoscopic jumbles of the verses. 

Hugo’s views of the drama are that whatsoever is found in 
nature is a fit object for dramatic representation, and that 
the main characteristic of the drama is the real. Two funda- 
mental principles, the sublime and the grotesque, must find 
expression in every play. True poetry has the capacity to 
unite these two contradictory elements. These conditions, 
as illustrated in Marion Delorme, are, of course, hostile to 
classic tragedy. Hugo thus follows in the footsteps of Shakes- 
peare, but lacks the healthy taste and the clear insight into 
human nature of his great prototype. He makes too often 
the hideous in nature or human life the subject of his dramas, 
as is illustrated in Han d’Islande. Nor does he always carry 
out his dramatic views that a play must be historically true 
and be penetrated by the spirit of the times. Not having 
made thorough original researches preparatory to his com- 
positions, the historic truth emphasized by him centers too 
often merely in costumes, manners, and other paraphernalia, 
taken perhaps from sources of doubtful authority. Pathos, 
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coloring, declamation often cover historic sins. In his intro- 
duction to Cromwell he laid down his views of the drama. 
He there discards the unities of time and place as fetters 
which handicap the poet and must, therefore, be broken. He 
recognizes, however, to some extent the unity of action, the 
ensemble. The assertion of the classicists that the Greek 
drama is to be considered a model to which the modern must 
conform is boldly contradicted by Hugo, and the comic ele- 
ment in tragedy is defended and considered perfectly ad- 
missible. The two all-important elements of the modern 
drama are nature and truth. In the classic drama up to that 
time the hero had been represented as giving vent to his 
feelings in the highly declamatory style which since the days 
of Louis XIV had been considered the only language suited 
to the Thédtre Francais. Hugo’s dramatis persone speak 
as they would in daily life: the peasant as a peasant, the 
bourgeois as a bourgeois, the nobleman as a nobleman, the 
scholar as a scholar, ete. And the sequel showed that the 
dramatic effect did not suffer through the change. The prin- 
cipal interest in his dramas centers in vivid contrasts. One 
noble sentiment is sufficient in Hugo’s eyes to render a person 
sympathetic, however repulsive otherwise. In Hernani, 
which is considered his dramatic masterpiece, these anti- 
these appear least. Nevertheless, the play was criticised 
severely by the classicists. However, in spite of fierce oppo- 
sition, it took possession of the Thédtre Frangais, and with 
its admission the last hour of classicism had come. The lack 
of accurate knowledge mentioned above is oftenest felt in his 
historical dramas and novels. The interest which they create 
is not so much due to true historical delineation as to brilliant 
coloring and the introduction of the weird. Hence many 
curiosities are met which puzzle or thrill, but have no his- 
torical value and often but little bearing on the subject. 
Even in the historical novel his strength lies in declamation. 
He gains his end by means of the grotesque, by the juxtapo- 
sition of purest virtue and vice of the deepest hue. His 
idealism thus finds expression principally in climax. With 
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him the paradoxical and the self-evident, the sublime and the 
commonplace, are inseparable. His main object being not 
to fathom truth, but to dazzle, he does not take pains to ob- 
tain accurate information, to weigh and to sift, but prefers 
to tread the easier road—to impress by using artificial means: 
stirring descriptions, brilliant coloring, and anthithesis. 

His first two novels, Han d’Islande and Bug Jargal, are 
the extravagant productions of an overheated imagination. 
Compared with the first fruits of Schiller, The Robbers and 
Fiesco, they are inferior productions. His paradoxical views 
found expression especially in Han d’[slande. The latter 
constituted a type which was several times reproduced by him 
in other forms. Rarely has a young writer made his début 
with such an abnormal production. The work, however, is 
not without a moral: the vicious are punished and the virtu- 
ous rewarded. In Marion Delorme and Notre Dame de Paris 
the characters are truer and the style less florid. 

In Notre Dame the reader is introduced to life peculiar 
to the Middle Ages. The novel depicts Paris as it is sup- 
posed to have been in the fifteenth century. The best features 
of the work are the masterly genre pictures with which the 
story is interwoven. For this novel Hugo evidently made 
original researches; hence the portrayal of the ancient city 
is probably true. The author is evidently at home in all that 
pertains to archwology, and the descriptions are seemingly 
true portraitures of the times. The characters and episodes 
of the work, however, impress one as being less the result of 
historic research than the creations of his brain, such as he 
imagined would best fit into the frame, and from the stand- 
point of the antiquarian they certainly are fitting. Besides, 
other great writers, like Ebers, Bulwer, and Dahn, have 
taken the same liberty in the historic novel. On the whole, 
Notre Dame is Hugo’s best novel. 

If Notre Dame has an archeological background, Les Mis- 
érables was written with political and sociological tenden- 
cies. The hero of the story, Jean Valjean, is, however, a 
moral impossibility. The novel contains episodes of exquisite 
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beauty and is interwoven with psychological studies, but 
these excellencies only make up in part for the incoherence 
of the composition. The digressions of the book are too 
many and too lengthy. Furthermore, some of them seem to 
have little or no connection with the thread of the narrative. 
Such are the descriptions of the sewers of Paris, of the battle 
of Waterloo, of various buildings and places, and the disserta- 
tion on Argot. Nevertheless, some of these digressions are, 
from the historic point of view, of interest to certain classes 
of readers and not nearly so wearisome as the minute descrip- 
tions and small talk one meets in the pages of Zola and other 
realists. The best parts of the lengthy production are those 
pertaining to children, particularly the chapters describing 
Cosette and Gavroche. The latter is a true type of a Parisian 
gamin, depicted by a masterly hand. I doubt that in the 
whole field of literature there is anything that surpasses it. 
Les Misérables is a masterpiece replete with interesting epi- 
sodes and written with a noble purpose. 

Hugo was a master in three departments of literature; 
he was great as a lyric and dramatic poet and as a novelist. 
No other French writer is as many-sided as he. Of course, he 
had his faults, prominent among which are a lack of steadi- 
ness of character and unity of purpose. His ideas in politics, 
literature, and sociology lacked clearness. His was a dual 
nature. His style is prolix, exalted, rhetorical, and em- 
phatic. He is full of resources in inventing, but lacks tact and 
a sense of the proper, ignores too often historical facts, and is 
a worshiper of genius. He is the national poet of the French, 
and he holds in France the same position in the minds of the 
people that Schiller occupies in Germany. The French peo- 
ple understand him, love him, and worship him as they do no 
other poet, not even Béranger excepted. This is not sur- 
prising, for Hugo speaks to the heart and is, therefore, un- 
derstood by all classes. His magnetic words thrill the prole- 
tarian, the bourgeois, and the scholar alike. 
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Arr. VIL—ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


SEveRAL years ago I tried to read The Master of Ballan- 
trae, but did not finish it. Whether my lack of interest in 
the story was due to the fact that I was not in a proper mood 
of mind or that I have never been especially interested in the 
novel of adventure I scarcely know, but I felt that Stevenson 
was not for me. Some time after that, however, reading the 
fine tribute to “R. L. 8.” in Margaret Ogilvy, I knew that I 
had misjudged the man. Barrie says: 

While R. L. S. was at it we others were only ‘prentices cutting 
our fingers on his tools. .. . He was the spirit of boyhood tugging 
at the skirts of this old world and compelling it to come back and 
play. ... Well, Vailima was the one spot of earth I had any crav- 
ing to visit. ... In the meantime that happened which put an 
end forever to my scheme of travel. I shall never go up the 
“Road of the Loving Heart” now, “on a wonderful clear night of 
stars,” to mec. the man coming toward me on a horse. It is still 


a wonderful clear night of stars, but the road is empty. So I 
never saw the dear king of us all. 


Such affectionate appreciation from Barrie, and afterward 
chance glimpses of some of his essays and striking quotations 
from his books, sent me a second time to one of the com- 
manding men of letters of the past generation. 

Much of his life may be learned from his delightful essays 
in Memories and Portraits and the deeply interesting letters 
as edited by Sidney Colvin in 1899, and from The Vailima 
Letters published in 1894. Now comes the long promised 
Life by Graham Balfour and all necessary material for know- 
ing the man and his heroism is in hand. People who may 
never read his novels will feel an ever-increasing interest in 
his charming personality. Try as he may, Mr. Henley can- 
not affect the idealization or “canonization” of Stevenson 
that has been going on in the minds of the people of England 
and America. There will always attach to him the admira- 
tion and affection of those who know his brave fight with 
death and his victory over the ills of life. In all of his 
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struggles he retained his interest in life, his love of men, 
and his faith in God. He left behind many works, but those 
who knew him most intimately felt that the best was yet to 
be. As with Keats and Sidney Lanier, his highest tasks 
were unaccomplished and his noblest visions unrealized. He 
is one of “the inheritors of the unfulfilled renown.” 

It is hard to realize the extent to which his life was “one 
long disease.” He kept all references to his afflictions out of 
his works except in the essay “Ordered South,” and even 
there he took it all back in a note added at a later date. As 
late as 1885 the critic William Archer referred to him as a 
rosy-gilled “athletico-zsthete” who needed only a rheumatic 
fever to try his optimistic philosophy of life. Well might 
Stevenson write to Henry James, “To those who know that 
rickety and cloistered specter, the real R. L. S., the paper, 
besides being clever in itself, presents rare elements of sport.” 
From his boyhood he was always being ordered south or 
north or east or west in search of some slight rel:>f from lung 
troubles. His worst sufferings were encountered in Cali- 
fornia, whither he had come from England on a cattle ship 
and where he also endured the pangs of poverty and loneli- 
ness. From his retreat in Hyéres in 1888 he wrote: “I am 
too blind to read, hence no reading; I am too weak to walk, 
hence no walking; I am not allowed to speak, hence no talk- 
ing.” At another time he chronicles “a month in bed; a 
month of silence; a fortnight of not stirring my right hand; 
a month of not moving without being lifted—devilish like 
being dead.” He nearly always lived in “the desert of Cough 
and the ghoul-haunted woodland of Fever.” He went to the 
Highlands of his native country, to the forest about Fon- 
tainebleau, to the Mediterranean and the Alps, and to a goat 
ranch in Mexico or to the Adirondacks, but the best he could 
hope for was temporary relief. Finally he went on that 
romantic voyage to the islands of the Pacific where he found 
some respite, only to meet death a few years later. And yet 
nothing of all this enters into his writings. If only Amiel, 


or Byron, or Matthew Arnold had half as much excuse for 
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disturbing the peace and the repose of the world! There was 
nothing of the morbid in his temperament. Suffering seemed 
to make him more sensible of the joy of life. “Sick and well,” 
he said, “I have had a splendid life of it.” And again: 

Since I have been sick myself I found life, even in its rough 
places, to have a property of easiness. . . . I should bear false wit- 
ness if I did not declare life happy. ... If I had the pen of Shakes- 
peare I have no Timon to give forth. I feel kindly to the powers 
that be; I marvel they should use me so well. ... To have suffered, 


nay, to suffer, sets a keen edge on what remains of the agreeable. 
This is a great truth, and has to be learned in the fire. 


Again, in a letter to Mr. Henley, he says: 


My view of life is essentially the comic; and the romantically 
comic. “As You Like It” is to me the most bird-haunted spot 
in letters; “Tempest” and “Twelfth Night” follow. ... And to me 
these things are the good; beauty touched with sex and laughter; 
beauty with God’s earth for the background. ... But the comedy 
which keeps the beauty and touches the terrors of our life 
(laughter and tragedy in a good humor having kissed), that is the 
last word of moved representation; embracing the greatest num- 
ber of elements of life and character; and telling its story, not 
with the one eye of pity, but with the two of pity and mirth. 


Although now and then in his letters a sigh can be heard 
in the main he found in life all that strong and able-bodied 
meu have found, and he practically demonstrated “the great 
theorem of the livableness of life.” He said in the last 
months of his life, when death seemed very near, “And still 
it’s good fun.” One thinks constantly in reading Stevenson 
of the passage in Browning’s “Saul” beginning, “O, the wild 
joys of living!” The secret of this faith was in his gift of 
humor, which enabled him to see things in a healthy way; in 
his essentially boyish nature, which never let him forget the 
wonder of the world; in his love of adventure, that kept his 
heart and mind always on the lookout for new experiences 
and new observations. He had much of Kipling’s interest 
in all kinds of men and women; he, too, “found naught com- 
mon on God’s earth.” In all the romances and in the letters 
one is constantly made aware of his intense humanity. He 
has left some exceedingly beautiful descriptions of the vari- 
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ous places that were his homes, each one of which was a kind 
of new paradise to him; but his preeminent interest was in 
the people, whether he met them on a cattle ship, or on the 
ranches of the West, or in the society circles of Newport, or 
among the natives of the South Sea islands. Writing to 
Henry James of his voyage across the Atlantic, he says: 
Sixteen days at sea with a cargo of hay, matches, stallions, and 
monkeys, and in a ship with no style on, and plenty of sailors to 
talk to, and the endless pleasures of the sea—the romance of it, 


the sport of the scratch dinner, and the smashing crockery, the 
pleasure and endless pleasure of balancing to the swell. 


It is noticeable that Stevenson’s interest in the men and 
women of cities was not so strong as in those of a ruder and 
more daring type, the unconventional and unknown. The 
fact is he was an adventurer, a man of the epic times ; one who 
in other days would have been a pirate, an explorer, or a sol- 
dier. “Life is far better fun,” he says, “than people dream 
who fall asleep among the chimney stacks and telegraph 
wires.” In making an analysis of his character he said that 
he was fifty-five per cent artist and forty-five per cent adven- 
turer. Books he found a “mighty bloodless substitute for 
life.” After coming across the Atlantic in 1887 the thought 
of a yacht was never out of his mind. He wrote to Sidney 
Colvin, “Is there any Greek isle you would like to explore, 
or any creek in Asia Minor?’ Finally, as if by a flash of 
inspiration, came the project of going to the South Sea 
islands. Here is his own account of his decision and the suc- 
cess of the voyage: 

For nearly ten years my health had been declining; and for 
some time before I set forth I believed I was come to the after- 
piece of life and had only the nurse and the undertaker to ex- 
pect. . .. [Later] I had gained a competency of strength; I had 


made friends; I had learned new interests; the time of my voy- 
ages had passed like days in fairyland. 


These last years in Samoa—his new hold on life, his new 
zest for life, his life of active service in establishing a new 
home, his kindly interest in all the affairs of the native tribes, 
the building by some native chiefs of the “Road of the Loving 
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Heart” in gratitude to him—these are bits that the world 
will not willingly let die. Two quotations from the many 
letters written will give the reader some idea of Stevenson’s 
life during the four years spent at Vailima. One is to Colvin: 


This is a hard and interesting and beautiful life that we lead 
now. Our place is in a deep cleft of Vaea Mountain, some six 
hundred feet above the sea, embowered in a forest which is our 
strangling enemy and which we combat with axes and dollars. I 
went crazy over outdoor work, and had at last to confine myself to 
the house or literature must have gone by the board. Nothing is 
so interesting as weeding, clearing, and path-making; the over- 
sight of laborers becomes a disease: it is quite an effort not to 
drop into the farmer; and it does make you feel so well. To come 
down covered with mud and drenched with sweat and rain after 
some hours in the bush, change, rub down, and take a chair in the 
veranda, is to taste a quiet conscience. 


The other is his invitation to Barrie to visit him in his island 
home: 


They tell me your health is not strong. Man, come out here and 
try the Prophet’s chamber. . .. The house is three miles from 
town, in the midst of great silent forests. There is a burn close 
by, and when we are not talking you can hear the burn and the 
birds, and the sea breaking on the coast three miles away and six 
hundred feet below us. . . . Take it for all in all, I suppose this 
island climate to be by far the healthiest in the world; even the 
influenza entirely lost its sting. . . . Come, it will broaden your 
mind and be the making of me. 


But Barrie never came, as we have already seen. Stevenson 
died in 1894, The account of his last hours has been vividly 
told by his stepson, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne—the sudden death, 
and the beautiful funeral service followed by the long march 
up the mountain side on whose summit he wished to be buried. 
The lines of Browning’s “Grammarian’s Funeral” most fitly 
express one’s feelings about that final journey: 


Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 
Stars come and go! Let joy break with the storm, 
Peace let the dew send ! 
Lofty designs must close in like effects : 
Loftily lying, 
Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects 
Living and dying. 
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Though his religion was one of action rather than of defi- 
nite creed, Stevenson was an essentially religious man. One 
of the most painful experiences of his life was a temporary 
estrangement from his father on account of his views of the 
Scotch creed. He had said then, “They don’t see, either, that 
my game is not the light-hearted scoffer; that I am not, as 
they call me, a careless infidel.” He objected to the harsh- 
ness of the creed. “Till you can see pleasure in these hard 
choices and bitter necessities,” he writes his mother, “where 
is there any good news to men?” He, however, remained a 
“child of the Covenanters” although he gave up the forms of 
their religion. He practically, though not perhaps conscious- 
ly, came to the religion preached in these latter days in Scot- 
land by Maclaren, Crockett, Drummond, and George Adam 
Smith. Certainly one of the finest interpretations of his art 
is distinctively religious in its tone: “Aye, but you know until 
a man can write that Enter God he has made no art. None. 
Come, let us take counsel together and make some.” The 
night before his death he repeated with his household the 
following beautiful prayer. It has been echoed in the hearts 
of many people since it was published in 1899: 


We beseech thee, Lord, to behold us with favor, folk of many 
families and nations gathered together in the peace of this roof, 
weak men and women subsisting under the covert of thy patience. 
Be patient still; suffer us yet a while longer;—with our broken 
purposes of good, with our idle endeavors against evil, suffer us a 
while longer to endure, and (if it may be) help us to do better. 
Bless to us our extraordinary mercies; if the day come when these 
must be taken, brace us to play the man under affliction. Be with 
our friends, be with ourselves. Go with each of us to rest; if any 
dream, be their dreams quiet; if any awake, temper to them the 
dark hours of watching; and when the day returns, return to us, 
our sun and comforter, and call us up with morning faces and 
with morning hearts—eager to labor—eager to be happy, if hap- 
piness shall be our portion—and, if the day be marked for sorrow, 
strong to endure it. 


So much for Stevenson the man. As a writer he was care- 
ful, strikingly unlike his master in romance, Sir Walter 
Scott, “whose love of the slapdash and the shoddy grew upon 
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him with success.” Stevenson in speaking of Scott said: “Of 
the pleasures of his art he tasted fully; but of its toils and 
vigils and distresses never man knew less. A great romantic 
—a little child.” Stevenson never faltered in his efforts to 
surpass himself. He frequently complained because critics 
did not see the changes through which he had passed, judging 
him by his early work. In 1875 he wrote, under the feeling 
of a temporary discouragement, “I am pitoching like a mad- 
man at my stories, and can make nothing of them; my sim- 
plicity is tame and dull—my passion tinsel, boyish, -hyster- 
ical. Never mind—ten years hence, if I live, I shall have 
learned, so help me God. I know one must work in the 
meantime”—words that suggest those of the ill-starred Keats, 
“O for ten years more of poetry.” Both these men realized 
that the way lay through application, study, and thought, and 
both were determined to pursue it. Ten years later Steven- 
son said, “I can only utter a part of what I wish to say and 
am bound to feel ; and much of it will die unspoken.” A year 
before his death he wrote to a friend in France: “No man 
knows better than I that as we go on in life we must part 
from prettiness and the graces. We but attain qualities to 
lose them; life is a series of farewells, even in art; even our 
proficiencies are deciduous and evanescent.” 

That he sueceeded in attaining a mastery of English prose 
cannot be gainsaid. Mr. Colvin spoke of his style as “un- 
surpassed for the union of lenity and lucidity with suggestive 
pregnancy and poetic animation, for harmony of cadence and 
the well-knit structure of sentences; and for the art of im- 
parting to words the vital quality of things and making them 
convey the precise expression of the very shape and color of 
the thought, feeling, or vision in the mind.” A testimony to 
the same effect is the enthusiastic tribute of Sir John Millais: 
“To my mind he is the very first of living artists. I don’t 
mean writers merely, but painters and all of us; nobody liv- 
ing can see with such an eye as that fellow, and nobody is 
such a master of his tools.” It was through his novels of 
adventure that Stevenson first became a popular writer. 
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Much of his most characteristic work is based on romantic 
incidents. He took little interest in presenting character 
studies ; he would above all other things tell a story and the 
more romantic and strange the better. Scott and Dumas 
even were not satisfactory to him. In 1888 he wrote to 
Henley: 

But I do desire a book of adventure—a romance—and no man 
will get or write me one. Dumas I have read and reread too 
often; Scott, too, and I am short. I want to hear swords clash. |! 
want a book to begin in a good way. ...O my sighings after ro- 


mance, or even Skeltery, and O the weary age which will produce 
me neither. 


His best romances, T'reasure Island, Kidnapped, The Master 
of Ballantrae, and Weir of Hermiston, are an answer to that 
longing, just as Kipling is the realization of MacAndrew’s 
prayer that God might send a man like Bobbie Burns to sing 
the romance of steam. In his expression of his own longing 
for romantic literature Stevenson was but expressing a de- 
mand in the minds of all healthy boys and all healthy men 
who were worn out with the introspective and over-serious 
literature of the Victorian age. His position in literature 
is aptly stated by John Jay Chapman in his paper on Steven- 
son: 

In the early eighties, and when the ideals of George Eliot were 
still controlling, the figure of Stevenson rose with a sort of ra- 
diance as a writer whose sole object was to amuse and entertain. 

. Fiction was entering upon its death grapple with sociology. 
Stevenson came with his tales of adventure and intrigue—out-of- 


door life and old-time romance, and he recalled to every reader 
his boyhood and the delights of his earliest reading. 


But it was not only this form of literature that Stevenson 
used and achieved success in. His books of travel are a valu- 
able record of experiences in many climes and with many 
people, and the Child’s Garden of Verses ranks with Eugene 
Field’s books and the Jungle Books as an expression of the 
child nature, and his essays deserve more than a passing 


notice ; to some thev are his most interesting work. If in his 
poems and romances he writes as a boy and in his travels he 
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writes as a man of adventure, interested only in the ruder 
and more barbaric phases of life, in the essays he is the re 

fined lover of books, the sane and healthy philosopher, the 
penetrating and sympathetic critic of literature and life. 
There is the Montaigne and Charles Lamb and Hazlitt ele- 
ment in his make-up as well as the Scott and Dumas. These 
names suggest the essays in which he excelled—the auto 

biographical, the moral, and the critical. He is one of the 
few men who can write about themselves with perfect taste, 
and many revelations of his early life are in the volume en- 
titled Memories and Portraits. He writes about his family 
and friends with much of the charm of Lamb—his grand- 
father in “The Manse,” his father in the essay that bears his 
name, his college life in “College Memories,” “A College 
Magazine,” and some of his friends in “Old Mortality” and 
“Talks and Talkers;” while his own personality is peeping 
out from all parts of his books. And he was a fine critic. 
One must go to his Familiar Studies of Men, Women, and 
Books for his best papers, such as those on Thoreau, Burns, 
Villon, and Walt Whitman, or to the chapters in Memories 
and Portraits, already referred to. As an instance of his 
critical powers take his estimate of Kipling in 1890. It 
sounds like a present-day criticism : 

Kipling is by far the most promising young man who has ap 
peared since—ahem—I appeared. He amazes me by his precocity 
and various endowment. But he alarms me by his copiousness and 
haste. He should shield his fire with both hands and draw up all 
his strength in one ball. So the critics have been saying to me; 
but I was never capable of—and surely never guilty of—such a 
debauch of production. At th‘* ste his works will fill the habit- 
able globe. ., . I look on, I admire, I rejoice for myself; but in a 
kind of ambition we all have for our own tongue and literature 
I am wounded. If I had this man’s fertility and courage it seems 
to me I could heave a pyramid. ... Certainly Kipling has the 
gifts; the fairy godmothers were all tipsy at his christening; what 
will he do with them? 


In his moral essays he has a richness and maturity of 
vision not attained by Kipling—‘occasional traits and 
glimpses of old sagacity, of premature life wisdom and ex- 
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perience.” The best of these are worthy of the best traditions 
of the English essay. There is not the richness of allusion 
nor the inimitable blending of humor and pathos that one 
finds in Lamb’s essays, but in the midst of passages that are 
notable for their purity and clearness come these “purple 
passages” that reach heights of poetic beauty and wisdom. 
And the final impression is that healthy, cheerful view of 
life. Bits of wisdom and good cheer are scattered through- 
out his best essays in Virginibus Puerisque, Memories and 
Portraits, and Miscellanies. A passage from Aes Triplex 
gives in admirable language his view of life and is prophetic 
of his own death and the spirit in which he met it; it is at 
once an illustration of his best style and of his healthy 
optimism : 


It is better to lose health like a spendthrift than to waste it like 
a miser. It is better to live and be done with it than to die daily 
in the sick room. By all means begin your folio. Even if the 
doctor does not give you a year, even if he hesitates about a 
month, make dne brave push and see what can be accomplished in 
a week. It is not only in finished undertakings that we ought to 
honor useful labor. A spirit goes out of the man who means 
execution which outlives the most untimely ending. All who have 
meant good work with their whole hearts have done good work, 
although they may die before they have the time to sign it. Every 
heart that has beat strong and cheerfully has left a hopeful im- 
pulse behind it in the world and bettered the tradition of the 
world. . . . When the Greeks made their fine saying that those 
whom the gods love die young, I cannot help believing they had 
this sort of death also in their eye. For surely, at whatever age 
it overtake the man, this is to die young. Death has not been 
suffered to take so much as an illusion from his heart. In the 
hot-fit of life, a-tiptoe on the highest point of being, he passes at a 
bound on to the other side. The nolse of the mallet and chisel is 
scarcely quenched, the trumpets are hardly done blowing, when, 
trailing with him clouds of glory, this happy-starred, full-blooded 
spirit shoots into the spiritual land. 


a: 
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Art. VIIL—THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

Tere is a resolute determination in our present-day 
thought to apply scientific methods of investigation to every 
department of knowledge. This disposition has steadily 
pushed its operations into new spheres. It was but a little 
while ago when these methods were confined almost exclusive- 
ly to the physical sciences. The “mental science” of a quar- 
ter of a century ago, while it was not wholly lacking in the 
elements of the scientific method, some of which, indeed, are 
found as far back as Aristotle, practically ignored the pains- 
taking and detailed induction and experiment which are the 
distinguishing features of our modern science, the instruments 
by which it has accomplished its marvelous results. But the 
“New Psychology” has invaded this ancient realm, and the 
phenomena of the mind are being studied not simply as re- 
ported in consciousness, but in relation to the physical or- 
ganism through which the mind operates and by which it is 
largely determined. This application of the methods of 
scientific investigation to the mental constitution and activi- 
ties was for a time regarded with suspicion, as smacking of 
materialistic assumptions. But now these methods are rec- 
ognized as essential to any adequate study. 

Yet more reluctantly has the scientific method been given 
free place in the field of ethics. We can well remember 
when such an innocent little book as Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
Mechanism in Thought and Morals was widely regarded as 
little short of atheistic. But the irritation passed, and now 
we study man’s ethical nature as part of his complex consti- 
tution, understanding that character as well as thought has 
relations with physiology, that moral conceptions have their 
natural history, and that heredity and environment must be 
taken into account in moral philosophy and in moral educa- 
tion and discipline. 


In another department, namely, the application of the 
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canons of criticism to the materials of literature and history, 
the scientific spirit found earlier exercise, its legitimacy was 
little questioned, and its results were accepted with little 
opposition. By this method history was lifted out of the 
empirical stage, and in accordance with its principles all of 
the great historical works of the last hundred years have been 
written. But there remained a section, a most important 
section, of history and literature to the investigation of which 
these canons of criticism were not applied, to which it was not 
thought permissible that they should be applied, namely, the 
library of sacred literature and history comprehended in the 
Christian Scriptures. While it was freely conceded that all 
other literature might be subjected to the tests of this criti- 
cism, and while many things hitherto accepted as unques- 
tioned facts dissolved into legends and myths under the re- 
morseless logic of this unsentimental process, and whole sec- 
tions of history required to be reconstructed, it was felt that 
at the boundaries of the Holy Scriptures the critic must stop: 
to attempt to subject these revered writings to the searching 
and cold investigations which were applied to ordinary litera- 
ture would be presumptuous and irreverent. These writings, 
it was insisted, were not to be required to give an account of 
themselves at the bar of human reason as other writings; 
they bore in themselves, in their own unique character, their 
sufficient and absolute credentials. Consequently they were 
not to be questioned, but accepted. It was held that, being 
differentiated from all other writings in their inspired origin, 
they were by right of their exalted character exempt from 
critical inquiry. And the sanctity attached to the writings 
themselves, growing out of the theory of their inspiration, 
attached also to their history; it being held that the tradi- 
tional accounts of their origin and history were products of 
the same supernatural wisdom that produced them. 

But the protest has been in vain. The scientific spirit of 
the age has not heeded the conspicuously displayed signs 
about the sacred demesne, “No investigation allowed here,” 


nor permitted itself to be repulsed by the officially commis- 
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sioned theological police that have stood guard at the ancient 
gateways. We are ceasing to be alarmed about the conse- 
quences of this invasion. We are beginning to recognize that 
these investigators have been prompted not by a spirit of 
iconoclasm, but by a sincere desire to know the truth. In 
the light of the problems which Biblical Criticism has 
raised we are becoming willing in this department, as in all 
others, to confess that there is nothing sacred but truth, and 
to perceive that inspiration is one thing and traditional 
theories about inspiration may be quite another. 

But scientific inquiry is taking up another subject which, 
until lately, has been left quite exclusively to theological 
discussion, or to merely popular and undisciplined treatment, 
namely, the subject of spiritual experience. Writers on psy- 
chology had not attempted to include the phenomena of the 
spiritual life in their science, though there is no other phase 
of the psychical life of mankind more universal or promi- 
nent. Several causes have operated to delay scientific in- 
vestigation in this field. In general it has been due to the 
traditional theory and feeling that religion is a department 
suit generis, and that to include it as a department of psy- 
chology would be derogatory to its dignity and inconsistent 
with its sanctity. The religious life has been considered in 
such high sense as transcendental as not to fall under the 
ordinary categories by which other operations of the mind 
are governed. The mystical atmosphere by which the re- 
ligious life has been surrounded has interfered with free in- 
vestigation. The great emphasis laid upon the supernatural 
element in the Christian life, with the false notion that the 
supernatural is in no way correlated with the natural, has 
given to the phenomena of the religious nature in the eyes 
of scientific investigators such a character of unnaturalness 
and unreality that they have passed them by with something 
of disdain, as things too unsubstantial and visionary to admit 
of, or to be worthy of, scientific treatment. The same long- 
cherished views among Ohristians themselves that sought to 
hedge their sacred literature about with such a peculiar 
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sanctity as to deny to literary criticism the right to investi- 
gate it has perhaps operated even more effectively to prevent 
a genuinely philosophical study of the spiritual life. We 
have been told that-here we stand upon such peculiarly holy 
ground that we should unsandal our feet and uncover our 
heads; that here we pass utterly beyond the bounds of the 
understanding into the sphere where only reverent faith is 
proper; that as the wind bloweth where it listeth, and we 
cannot tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth, neither can 
we understand the deep and mysterious workings of the hu- 
man soul under the influence of the Spirit of God. More 
over, we are reminded that the Scriptures teach us that the 
facts of the spiritual life can only be mystically discerned ; 
and that consequently all attempts to reduce them to scien- 
tific analysis are not only presumptuous and sacrilegious, 
but in the nature of the case must be futile. When, there- 
fore, such attempts have been made, they have been resisted 
as inimical to faith and destructive to religion. 

This resentment and resistance seem to grow out of the 
assumption that religion, in order to maintain its place of 
influence, must be surrounded with a thick cloud of mystery ; 
and that just in proportion as it is understood it ceases to be 
reverenced. The unfriendly critics of religion who have 
observed this nervousness on the part of the apologists for the 
Christian faith have not been slow to intimate that myster- 
ies closed against free investigation raise the presumption of 
fraud that fears the disclosures of investigation, and as a 
matter of history have generally proved to be such. We 
cannot wonder that many men who have come to the con- 
sideration of the phenomena of the religious life with a pre- 
disposition to incredulity, perhaps, yet in honest quest of the 
truth, experiencing the unwillingness of the representatives 
of religion to submit their testimony to honest and searching 
cross-examination and to the ordinary tests of reason, have 
turned away with their incredulity deepened into contempt. 

It has come to pass, through the operation of various 
causes, that a decline of interest has taken place in religious 
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testimony. In our Methodist Church this is most obviously 
true. The class meeting long ago lost its original hold. It 
is impossible in its traditional character to restore it to its 
pristine power. It is easy to declare that this is due to a 
general decline in the spiritual life of the Church. But this 
view is not sustained by a broad and candid survey of Chris- 
tian society. There are abundant evidences of religious 
power and vitality. But the experience meeting does not 
count for as much as it formerly did. The real explanation 
of this fact, I believe, is that the general though uncon- 
scious spread of the scientific temper and habit has rendered 
the ordinary testimonies concerning religious experience less 
convincing than formerly. It is no longer conclusive when 
witnesses, even in large numbers, arise and testify that they 
have tested a given doctrine by experience. The sincerity 
of the witness does not render his testimony indubitable, for 
we have come to know that a perfectly honest and truthful 
man may misinterpret the workings of his own mind. It is 
not an end of argument when some one declares that a special 
providence has been wrought in his behalf in answer to 
prayer; that he has been healed of physical disease through 
the exercise of faith; that he has been given direct and 
specific guidance in the practical affairs of life by a personal 
revelation of the will of God; that God has witnessed with 
his heart to the forgiveness of sin; that he has been divinely 
salled to some specific work, such as the ministry; that he has 
had the meaning of some portion of Scripture revealed to 
him by special illumination; that he has been set free from 
the power of some hitherto masterful and tyrannous passion ; 
that he has had removed from him the propensity to evil and 
been lifted above temptation. All of these things may be 
facts; the sincerity of those who testify to them may be un- 
questioned; but their simple affirmation as matters of ex- 
perience is not conclusive. They are materials to be con- 
strued, phenomena to be explained, effects whose causes are 
to be sought for. The difficulty from the scientific point of 


view with the great mass of religious testimony is that it is 
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not simply a deliverance of the individual consciousness, a 
statement of what is actually experienced, but it is an ex- 
pression of opinion. The facts are confused with the philoso- 
phy. The witness states not simply what he knows to be true, 
but what he supposes to be so. It is one thing for a person 
to say, “There came to me such and such a conviction,” and 
quite another for him to declare, “God imparted to me such 
and such an impulse, or revealed to me such and such a 
truth.” It is one thing to say, “While I was praying, or 
while I was meditating upon such a passage of Scripture, my 
sense of guilt suddenly and completely passed away,” and 
quite another to declare, ‘While I was praying God suddenly 
said to me, ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee.’” It is the whole 
difference between testimony and dogmatism. One may have 
no doubt about the experience; but he may not necessarily 
be required to accept the explanation accompanying the nar- 
ration of the experience. The explanation may be correct, 
br* ‘hat is a subject for inquiry. Experience only furnishes 
certain states of consciousness; philosophy must account for 
those states. In other words, the data of the religious life 
must be distinguished from the interpretation of the data. 
Of course, it is not intended that the statement of religious 
experience shall be reduced to the terms of scientific preci- 
sion, and that we shall never in the witness we bear concern- 
ing our spiritual states go beyond the affirmation of fact to 
a declaration, directly or by implication, of our convictions 
concerning the nature of those facts. That would be as 
absurd and as impossible as that we should refer to the 
phenomena of nature only in the technical terms of physical 
science. But this necessity for ordinary speech with regard 
to spiritual experience no more renders unnecessary or in- 
admissible the application of scientific tests to the matter of 
that experience, than the necessity for everyday language 
with regard to natural phenomena is a bar to a scientific 
inquiry into the actual laws and order of nature. Indeed, 
the protest is not a protest against an interpretation of the 
data of the spiritual life, but against any other than the 
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traditional and unstudied interpretation which, from long 
acceptance, has come ‘o be regarded as authoritative. The 
man to whom comes a sudden impulse to do or say a certain 
thing, and who declares his impulse to be a divine inspira- 
tion, interprets his experience; but such a man is likely to 
resent any question as to the correctness of his interpretation. 

The diffusion of the scientific spirit and the tendency to 
test all so-called religious phenomena by the principles ap- 
plied in all other departments is showing itself also in a 
changed attitude and feeling toward religious revivals and the 
methods of those who conduct them. The time was, and not 
far back, when among Christian people generally the striking 
features of such services—the intense excitement, the cries, 
the groans, the shoutings, the nervous disturbances resulting 
in various forms of muscular convulsions and often in long- 
continued catalepsy—were the direct and intended effects 
of the workings of the Holy Spirit. Our standard religious 
histories universally express that view. The biographies and 
autobiographies of eminent evangelists describe such phe- 
nomena as the results of the mighty workings of the power 
of the Holy Ghost. But the enlightened thought of the 
present time questions this interpretation. We do not be- 
lieve, as it was unquestioningly believed at the time, that the 
“jerks” were produced by the operation of the Spirit. For 
many months in the city where the writer lives, in connection 
with meetings conducted by utterly irresponsible evangelists, 
and characterized by utterances and extravagances of action 
which are a scandal to Christianity, there have been repeated 
cases of catalepsy, boys and girls as well as men and women 
lying for hours rigid and unconscious, and others raving in 
a delirium of excitement. No one outside the few immediate 
dupes of the promoters of this mania believes for a moment 
that these things are wrought by the Holy Spirit. And yet 
they are precisely the kind of manifestations that fifty years 
ago were unhesitatingly ascribed to a supernatural cause. 
Now, a skepticism, not to say a contempt, has sprung up in 


many minds for all revival agencies and experiences, and it is 
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more than hinted that all the phenomena of revivals can be 
accounted for without calling in any agency whatever. 

This skepticism and contempt, however, are not wholly 
justified. It is poor logic to conclude that because a cata- 
leptic state or a spasm or muscular convulsion may be in- 
duced by causes which have no ethical or religious value, the 
presence of these phenomena proves that the ethical, reli- 
gious, and supernatural are wholly absent from the condi- 
tions in connection with which they appear. Catalepsy and 
muscular convulsions are nervous affections. They may be 
brought about by any cause which profoundly affects the 
nervous centers. It is a question of temperament and of that 
subtle and as yet little understood social-psychic atmosphere 
which, like an ethereal inflammable medium, connects indi- 
vidual minds in given times and communities, rendering a 
specific type of feeling quickly contagious. Now a pseudo- 
religious excitement may act upon this sensitive medium and 
start the nervous contagion, and there may be nothing of 
real religious or moral value in the cause or its effects. But 
a genuine religious awakening may produce the same nervous 
excitation, following which may come a complete reforma- 
tion of conduct and regeneration of life. In other words, the 
nervous shocks are neither religious nor irreligious, they are 
simply nonreligious; the question of the genuine or spuri- 
ous religious character of the whole case depending upon the 
nature of the causes of the nervous shock. A man might re 
ceive as great a nervous shock by coming suddenly upon 
some object which he thought to be a ghost as if he actually 
encountered a disembodied spirit come to revisit the pale 
glimpses of the moon. The discovery of the mistake in the 
first place would not disprove the reality in the second. So 
we may not conclude that the Holy Spirit is absent from con- 
ditions in connection with which certain things occur which 
at other times happened when he manifestly could have had 
no causal connection with them. That which is involved in a 
genuine religious awakening and conversion of a soul to 
the Christian life, is the bringing in of the consciousness 
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of guilt, leading to the repentance for sin, and the passing by 
faith from a state of condemnation to a state of peace and 
joy. All this the Spirit in the employment of the truth of 
the Gospel may effect. It may or may not happen that deep 
and strong emotions may result. But the emotions are mere 
incidents and accidents. 

One thing appears to me as certain—we have made too 
large a draft upon the miraculous in the interpretation of the 
Christian life. That is, we have been too much in the habit 
of regarding Christian experience as made up of a series 
of miraculous elements, operations wrought upon the soul 
by specific and extraordinary workings of the Spirit, rather 
than a life unfolding under the guidance of spiritual laws as 
fixed and regular as the laws and forces of the material 
world. This habit has surrounded the religious life with an 
atmosphere of mystery that may have given it a peculiar 
interest to some minds; but it has caused it to be regarded 
by many others as an utterly unnatural, and so an utterly 
unreasonable, thing. What we are coming to see and what 
we ought to see more clearly and constantly is that the spir- 
itual is not wholly supernatural, and so that genuine spiritual 
experience is not necessarily miraculous. I am not saying 
that the miraculous has never appeared, or that it does not 
now appear, in the experiences of men and women. I believe 
that it has come into the regular order of human life from the 
beginning, that it still does, and that perhaps it may always 
be a necessity. I believe that the descent of the Holy Ghost 
on the day of Pentecost was a miracle as the descent of the 
fire on Elijah’s altar was a miracle; I believe that the vision 
of the Christ to Saul of Tarsus was a reality, and that it was 
a special and miraculous revelation to him. What I am con- 
tending for is that a miracle, which is an exceptional break- 
ing in upon ordinary experience, implies a natural order. 


If everything in nature were wrought by miracle, then there 
would be no miracle, for there would be no natural order to 
form the background of the miraculous. I do not believe the 
theory that makes the vision of Saul a mere projection of 
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his inner state, and his conversion, consequently, but a 
natural crisis to which he came through the workings of his 
thoughts and feelings. I believe that Jesus Christ appeared 
and spoke to him. ~ Without doubt the vision came into his 
mental state with fitness and timeliness, and the shock of 
that blinding light and that divine voice was delivered at the 
moment of all moments, neither too soon nor too late, to lay 
the whole of his previous life-structure in ruins. But it was 
a miracle, though a miracle which adapted itself to the natural 
order. But the psychological state which Saul brought to 
that hour of special revelation shows that there is a natural 
sphere in the spiritual as well as in the material, that the 
soul has its laws always operative, and that the miraculous 
when it comes must adjust itself to the requirements of these 
laws, and fuse itself with this natural order. 

Natural science in its recent developments has greatly helped 
us to a more rational conception of the life of the soul by 
showing us that the natural does not exclude the presence and 
power of God, but rather that it implies and requires them. 
The result of the great discoveries in the world of matter that 
characterized the last century has been to bring in upon the 
minds of seientific students and investigators the sense of the 
divine immanence—not any vague, pantheistic sentiment, but 
a conviction that a personal Intelligence, and an intelligently 
directed power, are in all the movements of the natural 
world. Scientific men, with but few exceptions, do not now 
think of matter as a thing self-sufficient, which furnishes its 
own explanation, whose properties and powers are inherent 
and intrinsic, and requires nothing outside of itself to ac- 
count for its activities. The material world of the present is 
shot through with higher meanings to the eye of the man of 
science. As he has penetrated more and more deeply into 
the hidden essences and laws of matter, it has ceased to be 
the coarse thing that it was once considered. Matter has 


become more and more ethereal in the hands of science, its 


hard lines are breaking down and fading out perpetually into 
the realm of the unseen and the impalpable, and at a thov- 
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sand points suggesting that it is but the wavering, dissolving 
veil of an order of being back of it, of which all of its phe 
nomena are manifestations. Hence the spirit of the science 
with which we have entered the twentieth century, for greater 
achievements than have been wrought in all the past, is a 
reverent science. What Linneus said concerning the feel- 
ings which came to him as he watched the opening of a flower, 
“I saw God in his glory passing before me, and I bowed 
my head in worship,” is being said by thousands of scientific 
men who watch the manifold and marvelous operations that 
are going forward in every department of the material world. 

With this spiritualized conception of matter there is no 
longer felt the necessity for the miraculous that was felt 
when matter was thought of as standing in extreme antithesis 
to spirit. It is not that the old thought of the supernatural, 
in all that is of essential worth in it, has been reduced from 
its high level; rather it is that the natural has been lifted 
up toward the heights of the supernatural. The effect conse 
quently upon the thought of the world has not been to see less 
but more of God in the world. In all the order of the universe, 
in the play of all its forees, in the deepening wonder of al! 
its processes, God is seen. This changed conception of the 
world, brought about unquestionably by the progress of phys- 
ical science, ought to be gratefully recognized by the reli 
gious world. For the present deep conviction of the imma 
nence of God has been effected not by the arguments of the 
philosophers and theologians, but through the revelations of 
the laboratory and the observatory. 

A similar change is taking place in the field of purely 
spiritual science, and Jargely as the reflex influence of the 
new conception that has come into the field of natural science 
The immanence of God in spirit is being more distinctly ree 
ognized. The perception that the soul has its laws of life, 
which may be studied and measurably understood, as the 
laws of matter may be understood, is becoming constantly 


more distinct: and that to this life of the soul God sustains a 


fundamental relation as he does to matter; and consequently 
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that all of its processes and phenomena are carried forward 
and produced under the direct and constant influence and 
guidance of the divine presence and power. In consequence 
we are coming to have a broader conception of man’s spir- 
itual life. Formerly we limited our conception of it to what 
we called the religious nature proper, and saw its manifesta- 
tions only in its acts of worship. Now we are coming to see 
that God is present in the soul not simply in adoration and 
prayer, is not simply the inspiration of reverence and the 
inner light of the conscience, but just as truly in all the 
operations of the mind. “There is a spirit in man, and the 
inspiration of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” 
“In Him we live, and move, and have our being.” We do not 
simply pray and praise under the influence of the Spirit, but 
we do all our thinking under that influence also. Hence the 
old distinction between Psychology and Pneumatology is 
disappearing. The life of the soul is a unity, and we are 
ceasing to think of God as confined to a limited class of its 
phenomena. God is immanent in the whole of the imma- 
terial as well as in the material realm. 
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Art. IX.—THE EVOLUTION OF FREEDOM IN 
MEXICO. 


Tue same keen expectation fills the soul of the traveler 
as his gallant ship brings him to the shore of the land of the 
Montezumas that thrilled his being when, for the first time, 
he saw the palms and pyramids of Egypt, or the empurpled 
hills of Palestine. It was just before dawn one November 
morning in 1901 that I beheld the outlines of old Mexico, 
a land of romance and chivalry, of persecution and blood- 
shed, of squalor and splendor, of poverty and wealth; a beau- 
tiful country, unsurpassed in the versatility of its scenery 
and in the variety of its climate; with its high mountains 
and fertile valleys, bursting with ores of fabulous richness 
and bending into harvests of extraordinary abundance. At 
that early morning hour it was already sunrise upon Mount 
Orizaba, lifting its snowy crest to a dizzy altitude of more 
than three and a half miles, and its diadem was resplendent 
with opals and amethysts of bewitching beauty. It seemed 
like a monument. Formerly it was a grim sentinel patiently 
standing guard over the gateway to an earthly paradise into 
which another fiendish marauder had come. Now, in majestic 
silence and symmetry, it is nature’s own memorial to multi- 
tudes who perished in a long struggle for freedom. 

Nearly all great. movements for the amelioration of men 
have had initial simultaneous agitation in hearts and places 
far remote from each other, and apparently without co- 
operation. It argues the unity of the race—of nature and 
the Creator. When John Ball, the mad priest of Kent, was 
leading the peasant revolt, hurrying his martyrdom and pre- 
paring for the overthrow of serfdom in England; when John 
Huss was suffering as a sacrifice to appease the bloodthirsty 
persecutors of the true faith; when Giordano Bruno’s pre- 
cious dust was cast by fiends incarnate upon the muddy Tiber, 
the shores of Texcoco and the temples and palaces of 


Tenochtitlan were adorned with the virtues and institutions 
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of a liberty-loving people. By the survival of the fittest, they 
were developing a brilliant type of popular government, 
whose description has taxed the skill and the rhetoric of the 
historians. Whether the early Mexicans were descendants 
from the Aztecs or Toltecs; whether they came up from the 
plateaus of the south, or descended from the cliff-dwellers of 
the north; whether they reached this continent by the straits 
of the northwest, or came over dry-shod by the Isthmus of 
Atlantis, before that fabled continent passed into watery ob- 
livion; whether the race was autochthonic or exotic; whether 
they were to the manner born or were the first daring immi- 
grants to reach these western wilds, fascinating as these in- 
quiries are, it is not within the limits of this discussion to 
treat. It is not certain whether the national escutcheon com- 
memorates a fact, or preserves a pretty legend, as it perpetu- 
ates the story of the bald eagle resting upon a prickly-pear 
cactus, holding a venomous serpent in its bill, but it is quite 
authentic that reliable records begin with the year 1325. 
Here upon these fertile table-lands, eight thousand feet above 
the sea level, with one of the choicest climates of the globe, 
they began to establish themselves. The two perpetually 
snow-covered mountains, rising sixteen and seventeen thou- 
sand feet, were regarded with religious awe and accepted as 
faithful guardians. Undisturbed for two hundred years, 
these energetic Indians dwelt in comparative peace, invading 
surrounding tribes only when human sacrifices were needed 
in the worship of Huitzilopochtli, their war god. They elab- 
orated their city with homes and aqueducts and avenues. 
There was a Venicelike beauty about some of the streets, 
whose canals were supplied from the waters of Texcoco. 
They were acquainted with astronomy, as the calendar stone 
indicates, and were familiar with surgery and skilled in 
agriculture. They had written laws and elected their judges 
for life, but were ignorant of the plow, printing press, and 
gunpowder. The painstaking historian Prescott may have 
been, as it has been charged, “more creative than critical, and 
more interesting than accurate,” but when all adjustments 
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shall have been made to subsequent archeological and ethno- 
logical conclusions it still remains true that. William H. Pres- 
cott has presented to literature the most fascinating and reli- 
able stories of this era of Mexican civilization. That was a 
sad day for Prescott, but a propitious moment for the world of 
letters, when in his seventeenth year, as a junior at Harvard, 
he lost his sight by the thoughtless act of a student, who threw 
a piece of bread at random. But the sublime law of compen- 
sation gave him the inner sight and developed his will, and 
blessed him with exquisite literary style. His pen was at 
once a quill and an artist’s brush, a poet’s pencil and a sculp- 
tor’s chisel. 

The year 1500 found these Indians infatuated with a love 
for their country. They were following the behests of their 
goddess of liberty, and constantly reaching nobler ideals of 
a popular form of government. But the peace of the country 
was soon to be disturbed, and the evolution of their liberty 
was destined to be cruelly checked. Allured by a desire for 
conquest and urged by greed and covetousness, Hernando 
Cortez drew up his ships at these shores, which he falsely 
named, as his base actions subsequently proved, Vera Cruz. 
It was on Good Friday, April 21, 1519—surely a dark day 
for Mexican liberty. That Cortez was brave it is but fair to 
him to remember, but that he was a monster of cruelty and 
bigotry it is also only just to history to record. He brought 
with him six hundred soldiers as heartless as himself. Their 
leader was able to hold them together only by burning the 
ships so that they could not leave him, and by extravagant 
promises of the spoil and treasure which soon should be theirs 
from the conquered Mexicans. Montezuma received Cortez 
as coming on a friendly mission, but was soon betrayed by 
Spanish brutality, and either died suddenly from a broken 
heart, as a prisoner in the palace whose hospitality had been 
accepted by Cortez, or was summarily disposed of by the 
invader. The Spaniard easily vanquished the natives with 
gunpowder. Mexican liberty was, indeed, rebuked. The 


leaders were persecuted and slaughtered, and Spain’s record 
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for crime was atrociously maintained. When Cuauhtemoc, 
the successor of Montezuma, was captured, addressing Cortez, 
he said promptly: “I have done all I could to save my people, 
but have failed. Draw, then, that dagger from your belt and 
set me free!”’ But, instead of thus humanely disposing of his 
captive, Cortez, prompted by covetousness and the clamoring 
of the soldiers for spoils, in order to extract from brave 
Cuauhtemoc the secret hiding place of the treasures of the 
government, saturated the captive’s feet in oil and suspended 
him over a slow fire; and when the Indian persistently main- 
tained his silence he was hanged by the diabolical conqueror. 
Then began three hundred years of Spanish tyranny—bloody 
centuries of superstition, and inquisition, and usurpation, 
and Jesuitical treachery, and ecclesiastical imperialism, and 
oppressive taxation, and brutal schemes of deceit and slavery 
and selfish aggrandizement—which have given Spain, the 
butcher among the nations, such an unenviable and inglorious 
history. Truth cannot be burned with fire or drowned with 
blood. Persecution may retard, and bigotry may imprison, 
but truth, like the grain of corn in the mummy cases of Egypt, 
bears in itself the power of procreation, the germ of endless 
life. The anvil wears out the hammer! A day is but a 
thousand years, a thousand years but a day. Truth knows 
no climate and no calendar. Its boundaries are the bound- 
aries of life, its limitations the limitations of the Infinite— 
for truth is God and God is truth. There is no true philoso- 
phy of history except the descent of truth. Before truth 
dynasties are overturned and potentates are dethroned, and 
empires builded upon eternal hills pass away as a tale that is 
told. Israel waited four hundred years for Moses; Europe, 
five centuries for Luther. England and Italy and Switzer- 
land longed for Wyclif and Savonarola and Calvin; Great 
Britain and America, through two centuries of groanings 
and humiliations, for Wilberforce and Wesley, for John 
Brown and Abraham Lincoln. Men are but the incar- 
nation of the spirit of their age; infidelity blows its bla- 
tant blasphemies into an Ingersoll, but faith builds its 
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imperishable Gospel into an Edwards, a Beecher, and a 
Simpson ! 

Mexico’s deliverer was inevitable. Three hundred years 
of agonies, of slaveries, of bigotries worse than paganism, of 
sacrifices more than those on the sacrificial stone to the war 
god—all this woe and suffering, joined with hopes and 
dreams and prophecies, was preparing the way. What is in 
the blood cannot be eliminated by the conqueror, however 
cruel. He may assuage his thirsty sword with the blood of 
the dying, but wherever there is life there is blood, for blood 
is life. And a people’s traditions and innate purposes live 
in their blood. “Blood is thicker than water.” The only 
way to destroy a liberty-loving people is to murder the last 
man and the last child. Liberty is true to type, and the 
reversion is inevitable; God made it so, If liberty survives 
in a single fireside it will some day scepter the earth. At last 
the day came—the beginning of the end of this mediweval 
diabolism. A Mexican Luther appeared in the person of 
Hidalgo, the scholarly priest of the parish of Dolores, near 
Guanajuato. He has been called “the father of Mexican in- 
dependence.” The story of his struggle is a classic in the 
records of heroism. The brave men of his parish rallied 
about him, and on September 16, 1810, a blow was struck for 
Mexican liberty, and a stand was taken from which the 
patriots of the country never retreated. Noble Hidalgo suf- 
fered martyrdom in less than a year at Chihuahua, but truth, 
as the hands on the dial, does not go backward. The honor- 
able succession was seized by another priest, Morelos, called 


a “hero of a hundred battles.” 


He valiantly carried forward 
the cause of independence, rendering heroic service for four 
years, when he, too, was executed by the enemy. But it has 
always been easy for men to fight and die for their country, 


and these two martyrs led a remarkable company of irre- 


pressible patriots ; and the succession of men who were ready 
for struggle or sacrifice remained unbroken. The triumphant 
and knightly march of liberty was interrupted by the effort 
to establish the two empires, the first under the vain and 
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selfish Iturbide, who had himself elected in 1822, and the 
other under Maximilian in 1864. 

The mention of the name of Maximilian, this handsome 
and gentle and humane and patriotic prince, who declined the 
throne of Austria to respond to what he was persuaded by 
the pope to believe was a call of duty, fills our hearts with 
tenderest sympathy. He and his beautiful wife, Carlotta, 
were victims of a perfidious and avaricious scheme of Napo- 
leon the Third to build up a great dependency and valuable 
vassalage on this continent. It was a colossal undertaking 
to stop the wheels of progress and to confine liberty in a 
European sarcophagus. Maximilian was not a criminal, but 
he was a willing tool. At thirty-two he was dizzy with 
shadowy dreams of the greatest empire the world had ever 
seen. He was weak and too confiding. All the ambitious 
and avaricious plans of Napoleon depended upon the success 
of the Confederacy. When freedom was dethroned in the 
United States, and the Stars and Stripes had been washed 
out in the rebellion and a new banner unfurled in its place, 
then France and the South and Mexico would present such a 
mighty front to the advancing tide of popular self-govern- 
ment as to be able to check and change the current of the 
ages. What idiots ambition makes of men! Napoleon victor 
in Mexico no more harmonized with the law of the nineteenth 
century than Napoleon victor at Waterloo. It was time for 
this Napoleon to fall. Secretary Seward’s famous letter re- 
sulted in the immediate withdrawal of the French army, and 
they were quite willing to leave the “pie claim” uncollected. 
The incident of Appomattox had read a new meaning into 
the Monroe doctrine, and the dilettante erstwhile emperor of 
France developed sudden respect for the American eagle. 
At his execution, in 1867, Maximilian was not promoted to 
the rank of a martyr—his was no sacrifice for liberty ; he was 
the sad victim of the schemes of designing men, and lost his 
life because he lacked foresight and virility. He was 
crushed beneath the wheels of the chariot of progress, because 
he was traveling in the opposite direction and did not possess 
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the skill of the statesman or the agility of the politician to 
avoid inevitable disaster. 

The God of freedom is a consummate strategist. Simul- 
taneously with the revolution led by Hidalgo a child was born 
in an obscure hamlet in the mountains of Oaxaca, who was 
destined to become the most remarkable and epochal man of 
his country. There was not a drop of Spanish blood in his 
veins. He belonged to the Zapoteca tribe of Indians. In 
the school of poverty and struggle he developed strength. 
The principles of freedom were bounding through his being. 
Until he was twelve years of age he was unable to read or 
write, and spoke only the dialect of the Indians. He was 
born in the year 1806. As he entered his teens opportunities 
for study were afforded him, and it is one of the surprises of 
biography that one so circumscribed in his boyhood should so 
early in life master great problems and rise with phenomenal 
rapidity in the profession of law which he had chosen. He 
became a champion of the liberal party, and an eloquent 
spokesman and defender of the liberties of the Mexican. He 
was a master of jurisprudence, and in 1857 was elected to the 
presidency of the Supreme Court of Justice, during the ad- 
ministration of Comonfort, and was in direct succession to 
the presidency of the republic. He was no other than Don 
Benito Juarez, Mexico’s greatest patriot, reformer, general, 
and statesman. Juarez taught his multitudes of admiring 
followers to resist not only the encroachments of inimical 
foreign governments, but he bravely led them in a tremen- 
dous effort to throw off the yoke of ecclesiastical oppression 
and bigotry which had held the country in intolerant slavery 
for more than two centuries. He espoused the separation of 
Church and State, and showed, by the records of history and 
the present condition of the people, the curses and ignorance 
which rested upon all priest and pope ridden countries. 
Though reared in the Roman Church, and at one time about 
to enter the priesthood, this shrewd statesman soon discov- 


ered that Romanism was not in sympathy with the liberty 


for which Mexican patriots were aspiring. The Church 
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Party early learned to fear him, and once, while he was a 
student, imprisoned him for his advocacy of liberal ideas. 
Santa Anna exiled him in 1853, and in poverty he lived for 
two years in New Orleans; but here in this country he 
studied the institutions and laws and liberties of a republican 
form of government and saw some of his dreams magnifi- 
cently materialized. In 1857 this Mexican Cromwell led his 
people in the adoption of the famous reform laws, to which 
important additions have since been made and which are in 
force to-day. I am indebted to Dr. John W. Butler, of the 
city of Mexico, for the following synopsis of these laws: 

The absolute separation of Church and State. Congress 
inhibited from the passage of any laws establishing or pro- 
hibiting any religion. The free exercise of religious serv- 
ices; the State should not give official recognition to any re- 
ligious festivals, save the Sabbath as a day of rest. Religious 
services were to be held only within the place of worship. 
Clerical vestments were forbidden on the streets. Religious 
processions were forbidden. The use of church bells was 
restricted to calling the people to worship. Pulpit discourses 
advising disobedience to the law, or injury to anyone, were 
strictly forbidden. Worship in churches should be public 
only. Gifts of real estate to religious institutions were de- 
clared unlawful, with the sole exception of edifices designed 
exclusively for the purposes of the institution. The State 
would not recognize monastic orders nor permit their estab- 
lishment. The association of Sisters of Charity was sup- 
pressed in the republic; the Jesuits were expelled and not 
allowed to return. Marriage was a civil contract and to be 
duly registered; the religious marriage ceremony might be 
added. In addition to this, the new constitution provided for 
the confiscation of all Church property including cathedrals, 
churches, chapels, convents, ete. ; aggregation, $200,000,000. 
This was on the ground that these immense properties had 
been unjustly wrung from the people. The title for all 
Church property is now vested in the government, and it is 
leased to the Church for a term of ninety-nine years. 
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What an illustration is this of the final supremacy of right 
over wrong! Let not the direful oppression of the Mexican be 
charged against true Christianity. One of the colossal sins of 
the Spanish butcher is that he has carried on his cruel in- 
quisitions and committed his foul crimes with the cross of 
Christ as his symbol and hiding place. This is the monstrous 
crime for which Spain to-day is suffering in the loss of every 
possession on the Western Hemisphere, and the gradual but 
certain disintegration of the home government. As was 
Babylonia, so has Hispania been weighed in the balances and 
found wanting. To a native Methodist minister, Juarez 
once said, “Upon the development of Protestantism largely 
depends the future of our country.” 

Let it not be supposed that the oppressions of the Church 
have ceased. In a book entitled Mexico as Jt Is the author, 
Abbé Domenech, himself a Roman Catholic and chief chap- 
lain of the French army, in referring to the priesthood of 
Mexico, says: “They make merchandise of the sacraments 
and make money by every religious ceremony. One of the 
greatest evils in Mexico is the exorbitant fee for the marriage 
ceremony. The priests compel the poor to live without mar- 
riage by demanding for the nuptial benediction more than 
a Mexican mechanic, with his slender wages, can accumulate 
in fifty years of strictest economy. This is no exaggeration.” 
Though these evils are being corrected to some extent by the 
large number of Protestant workers, yet I was told by some 
of our clergy that in the hill and rural districts these ava- 
ricious methods of the priests still prevail, and one of the most 
important things being accomplished by Protestant mission- 
aries in Mexico to-day is in securing the marriage of multi- 


tudes of poor people who, for the reason above mentioned, 
have never been legally joined together. 

With the establishment of the ephemeral second empire 
under Maximilian the republican government was compelled 
to flee before the French army. Under the leadership of 
Juarez they established themselves near the northern border, 
in Chihuahua and elsewhere; and, finally, pursued by Napo- 
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leon’s imperial army, crossed the Rio Grande and found 
refuge in the United States, ever “the land of the free and 
the home of the brave,” with its doors always wide open for 
the oppressed of_every clime. Here they remained until 
Napoleon the Third forsook Maximilian and withdrew his 
army. Then Juarez, at the head of a mighty host of patriots, 
swept from the North and triumphantly entered the city of 
Mexico on the 15th day of July, 1867. The next month a 
constitutional election was held, and Juarez was unanimous- 
ly chosen for the presidency. Under his skillful leadership 
the government and people recovered from the delirium of 
the second empire, additions were made to the reform laws 
now again in successful operation, and the ship of state once 
more launched in prosperous seas. Juarez became the idol 
of the masses. He was masterful without being imperial, 
firm but not tyrannical, ambitious but not selfish, aggressive 
but always reverential. In his first proclamation after the 
withdrawal of the French he said: 

“Let the Mexican people fall on their knees before God, 
who has deigned to crown our arms with victory. He has 
smitten the foreigner who has oppressed us sorely. He has 
established these his people in their rightful place. For he 
who has his habitation in the heavens is the visitor and pro- 
tector of our country, who strikes down those who came to 
do us ill. The Excellent, the Only Just, Almighty, and 
Eternal One, is he who hath dispersed the nations which like 
vultures had fallen on Mexico.” 

No man has done more for the cause of freedom than 
Benito Juarez. Though his translation occurred in 1872, 
vet his name is oftenest upon the lips of the enthusiastic 
citizens of this promising and prosperous republic. An- 
nually the multitudes crowd to his mausoleum, and every 
patriotic and fraternal society leaves an emblem of affection. 
Juarez became deathless when he died. The story of his sac- 
rifice and achievement is daily rehearsed to the youth, and 
the victories of the Mexican Washington are the inspiration 


of the young and old of that long-oppressed nation. 
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In the radiance of his memory the people are surrendering 
superstitions by which they were long controlled. For in- 
stance, the picturesque story of the miraculous apparition of 
the Virgin at the Guadalupe cathedral, though firmly be- 
lieved by the peasants, is accepted as a legend by the educated 
Mexicans. An artist in the city of Mexico, who painted a 
picture for a friend of mine, said that though it is claimed 
by the priests that the painting of the Virgin had never been 
renewed in all the three hundred years since it came upon the 
serape of the peasant, Juan Diego, yet he had himself re- 
touched it within recent months. 

Under the spell of the name Juarez the commercial and 
political conditions grow more and more auspicious. With 
its asphaltum streets and electric lights and cars, its beauti- 
ful drives and handsome residences and business blocks, 
Mexico city is rapidly becoming a modern metropolis. And 
because of the courage and wisdom and faith of Juarez a vast 
country is opened to pure Christianity. No more fruitful 
field to-day invites the messengers of the Nazarene, and no 
people are more grateful than these dusky neighbors for an 
introduction to the tender love of the world’s Saviour and the 
sublime truths of his sweet Gospel. Long live Benito Juarez, 
“the little Indian,” in the memory and affection and institu- 


tions and patriotism of the Mexican republic! 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 





Dr. E. H. Sears, speaking of the miraculous, says: 


The power of the Gospel to create anew has been the standing miracle 
in all the Christian ages. This is its highest and most divine authen- 
tication. Celsus was right, looking from his own point of view. No mere 
human culture can change the nature of man. It can only cover over, 
civilize, and adorn. But those in whom sin has become a second nature 
are the very persons in whom the Gospel has wrought its most wondrous 
transformations, from Paul and Augustine down to the Wesleyan re- 
vival of the last century and the most remarkable conversions of to-day. 


THE Mormon system is a growing menace to many sacred in- 
terests; a menace to free government by its priestly oligarchy ; 
to property rights by its grasping priestcraft; to pure morality 
by its varied vice; to true home life by its divine and human 
polygamy ; and to Christianity by its heathen doctrines and prac- 
tices. It controls politically at least five States and Territories, 
and is everywhere aggressive. Inexpensive and effective litera- 
ture exposing its fallacies, frauds, and abominations can be ob- 
tained from the Utah Gospel Mission, 739 Republic Street, Cleve- 
land, O. A sample packet of leaflets will be mailed for eighteen 
cents. 


DR. HERRICK ON WESLEY AND METHODISM. 
Nor often has so complete and picturesque a sketch of a great 
man and a great movement been put into twenty-three pages, 


as is found in the closing lecture in Dr. S. E. Herrick’s vivid 
volume, Some Heretics of Yesterday. Concerning Wesley on his 
intellectual side, the following is written : 


His scholarship was of fine quality. He was Greek lecturer in Ox- 
ford University, and fellow of Lincoln College, at twenty-four years of 
age. He was the peer, in his intellectual endowments, of any literary 
character of that most literary period. No gownsman of the university, 
no lawned and mitered prelate of his time, was intellectually the superior 
of this itinerating Methodist—a bishop more truly than the Archprelate 
of Canterbury himself in everything but the empty name. The hosts 
of literary pamphleteers and controversialists that rained their attacks 
upon his system, in showers, were made to feel the keenness of his logic 
and the staggering weight of his responsive blows. It is a fine sight to 
look upon from this distance, that of this single, modest man, an unpre- 
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tentious knight of true religion and consecrated learning, beset for forty 
years by scores, yes, hundreds, of assailants, armed in all the ostentation 
of churchly dignity, shooting at him with their arrows of tracts and ser- 
mons; newspaper writers pouring upon him their ceaseless squibs; ma- 
licious critics assailing his motives and his methods with innuendoes and 
false suggestions; ponderous professors tilting at him with their heavier 
lances of book and stately treatise; and he, alone, giving more than thrust 
for thrust, and his brother Charles furnishing the inspiriting accompani- 
ment of martial music until the one man chased a thousand and the two 
put ten thousand to flight. 


Of Wesley as the apostle of a mighty religious awakening and 
reformation, Dr. Herrick has this to say: 


When but thirty-six years old he had already leavened, with a re- 
demptive force, the social life of his century. His apostolate continues 
through more than fifty years. The story which Paul gives of his labors 
and sufferings in the eleventh chapter of his Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians might have been adopted almost literally by Wesley as the 
record of his own. Indeed, I think the story of the English apostle is the 
more wonderful. There must be many a field in Great Britain thick-sown 
with stones which were thrown at John Wesley and his proto-Methodists. 
Traveling from four to five thousand miles every year, and preaching from 
two to four times nearly every day to audiences of thousands; often 
disturbed by mobs of men more savage than wild beasts; keeping an eye 
on all his preachers, and receiving their reports; starting a publishing 
house, and carrying it on, that his people everywhere might have whole- 
some intellectual fare within their scanty means; taking no money but 
just what would suffice for his bare expenses; stopping for no storms or 
floods, fires or frosts; reading and studying on horseback, and answering 
innumerable assaults through the press, from bishops, archbishops, and 
ecclesiastical foes of all ranks; compiling grammars in Greek, and He- 
brew, and French, and Latin, for his students; editing, writing, translat- 
ing, or abridging not less than two hundred different publications; eager 
only, in it all, to save men and to extend the kingdom of God. Half a 
million souls were to be numbered as his adherents at the close of that 
fifty years; and outside of this, a vast multitude that no man can num- 
ber morally and spiritually benefited by his movement. He is, I think, 
the finest illustration of consecrated, unselfish, whole-hearted devotion, 
for fifty solid years of this old world’s dark history, that the Church of 
Christ has ever offered to the vision of men. 


Never since early apostolic days was such highly trained, sa- 
gacious, flaming, and powerful leadership given to any Christian 
Church. Ever the vision of that superb leadership burns on at 
the front, like a lustrous column swaying forward, and the incite- 
ment of its high example summons Methodism to follow with like 
burning zeal and eager, swift advance. 

The pictures of England in the century when Methodism arose 
are not overwrought. A writer in the North British Review said: 


Never has a century risen in Christian England so void of soul and 
faith as the eighteenth. It rose as a sunless dawn following upon a 
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dewless night. There was no freshness in the past and no promise in 
the future. The Puritans were buried and the Methodists were not born. 
The philosopher of the age was Bolingbroke, the moralist was Addison, 
the minstrel was Pope, and the preacher was Atterbury. The world had 
the idle, discontented look of the morning after some mad holiday; and 
like rocket-sticks, attd the singed paper from last night’s squibs, the 
spent jokes of Charles and Rochester lay all about, and the people yawned 
to look at them. The reign of buffoonery was past, but the reign of faith 
and earnestness had not commenced. 


Dr. Herrick says that, while this indictment of the age is true, 
it does not express the full enormity of the facts. 


All that was worst in the buffoonery of the Restoration period had 
been adopted into society that claimed for itself the perfection of re- 
spectability and propriety. The buffoon was still there; only the paint 
had been washed from his face, his motley garb exchanged for decent 
clothes, and his indecent tumblings laid aside for a gait that was curbed 
into a stilted and uneasy dignity. The reign of Queen Anne still claims 
to have been the golden age of English literature, and it shows a polished 
eurface, to be sure. There are Steele, and Addison, and Pope, and 
Bishop Berkeley, and Samuel Clarke, walking in the garments of literary 
and social chastity, and Young with his vast religious pretentiousness ; 
but Swift, greater intellectually than any of them, and a high Church 
dignitary to boot, would have disgraced the license of the Merry Mon- 
arch’s court and outdone it in profanity. Etherege, and Wycherley, and 
Buckingham, and Aphra Behn, and even Dryden, made the literature of 
Charles II’s age infamous for all time. Anne’s reign produced no such 
numerous spawn of indecency; but neither did it give birth to any such 
pure lights of heavenly radiance as Milton, and Izaak Walton, and 
Bishop Burnett, and Isaac Barrow, and John Bunyan. It was as cold 
and spiritually lifeless as it was elegant. Licentiousness was the open 
and shameless profession of the higher classes in the days of Charles; in 
the time of Anne it festered under the surface. On my lady’s table is 
lying a volume of Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Scrmons, or his Holy Living 
and Dying. But lift the book, and underneath you will be likely to find 
the licentious comedies of Etherege showing evidences of more frequent 
perusal. It was an age of unbounded extravagance and worldliness. 
Material splendor was a grand passion, and, next to that, indulgence in 
gross anima! pleasure. In order to obtain money for vain display, and 
to command the greatest amount of vicious gratification, all means were 
resorted to, and the discrimination between honesty and dishonesty was 
well-nigh obliterated. Gambling was an almost universal practice, 
among men and women alike. Lords and ladies were skilled in knavery ; 
disgrace was not in cheating but in being cheated. Both sexes were given 
to profanity, lewd talk, and drunkenness. Sarah Jennings, Duchess 
of Marlbérough, could swear more terribly than her husband could fight. 
Gin had been introduced just at the close of the preceding century; its 
consumption in England rose to seven million gallons before the middle of 
the eighteenth. And as al! fashions work downwards, the middle classes 
ran the same race of corruption, and the lowest followed eagerly. The 
wages of the poor were spent in guzzling beer at merrymakings: in wakes 
and fairs, badger-baitings and cock-fights. Matters were running in very 
much the same course as they were in France at the same time, a course 
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which, in the latter country, had its terrific outcome in the Revolution, 
near the close of the century. And the only thing which, in all prob- 
ability, saved England from a similar earthquake convulsion was the sud- 
den rise of Methodism, which laid hold of the masses and converted 
them before they were quite ready for an explosion. That such an ex- 
plosion did not occur in England, no thanks are due to any religious in- 
fluence that was exerted by the Established Church, or by the Dissenting 
interest. The Dissenters had become cold and formal and the Anglican 
Church was well-nigh moribund. Parsons celebrated the Holy Commun- 
ion and preached to a dozen hearers in the morning, devoted Sunday 
afternoon to cards, and hunted foxes the rest of the week with neighbor- 
ing squires. In many cases the sole religious requisition made upon the 
clergyman was of a negative sort; he need not even write his sermons, 
there were sermons enough in the world ready-made; he must only take 
care not to scandalize the Church by too gross indulgence in political 
scheming or sensuality. Probably at no period in England's history was 
the outlook so dark for its moral, social, and religious life. Unless some 
superhuman force had seized upon England for its immediate purification, 
it must have sunk into a perdition like that of the Cities of the Plain, 
or been rent into fragments by some revolutionary explosion from beneath. 


When England was in this dire and dismal extremity the 
divine energy for her redemption and renovation was gathering 
unsuspected in Oxford University, where four young men, to 
whom gradually others added themselves, came together of 
evenings for reading, chiefly the Greek Testament, and for 
mutual incitement and aid toward consecration of heart and 
purity of life, in thought, speech, and behavior, in study and 
conversation, in society and in solitude; diligently cultivating in 
themselves the spirit and mind of Christ. Dr. Herrick says: 


The effect of all this upon Oxford was much like that which was pro- 
duced by Christ and his disciples at Jerusalem. Their hours for devo- 
tion and study were faithfully kept, and men around called them Metho- 
dists, because they lived so methodically. They had regular plans for 
every day in the week. They rose early to get additional time for char- 
itable work. They visited the workhouse and the jail to instruct the pris- 
oners. They established schools for poor children, and taught them. 
They refused to spend money in selfish indulgence, that they might help 
the needy. They sought out those treatises for leisure reading which 
would aid them to live in the Spirit. They exercised a brotherly and af- 
fectionate care for each other's highest welfare. They sought to win 
young students from vicious courses. They were simply what in these 
days would be called a Young Men's Christian Association. ... From 
this beginning a torch was lighted to flame through England in Wesley's 
hand for fifty years, and then to be taken from his dying grasp to blaze 
through all the world till there shall be no more night and the nations 
shall need no candle, neither light of the sun. 


From the little handful of a few grains of corn planted in 
Oxford, the fruit now, after a century and a half, shakes like 
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Lebanon and flourishes like the grass of the earth. Of this 
world-wide fruitage Dr. Herrick writes: 

The Methodists to-day number five millions; and, if we calculate the 
adherents at thrice the number of actual church-members, there is a 
total of 15,000,000 of persons under Methodist instruction and influence, 
and meeting week after week for the worship of God.* In the light of 
these figures alone, it is not an immodest or immoderate assertion which 
a historian of Methodism makes when he declares it to be the greatest 
fact in the history of the Church of Christ; greater than the spread of 
primitive Christianity in the first two centuries, greater than the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century—this reformation which began in the days 
of our grandfathers, and part of which we have witnessed ourselves; a 
religious movement which has given to America its dominant popular 
faith, with a standard planted in almost every village of the land; and 
which is building churches and chapels, year in and year out, at the rate 
of nearly two every day. 

Such is an estimate of John Wesley and his work from outside 
the Methodist communion. 


A HELP TO HIGH LIVING. 


It is not easy to grow old gracefully and happily, to come to 
the natural term of one’s days with bands playing and banners 
flying. Most people make a botch of it, with more or less con- 
spicuousness ; and for the simple reason that they fail to grasp 
the true unity, the real meaning, of life. The purpose of youth, 
the purpose of age, the relations of youth to age, and of both to 
the future, as well as to God, they have never seriously con- 
sidered. The result is that with them advancing years involve 
advancing gloom. Depression, discontent, rebellion attend their 
progress through the sobering sixties into the sighing seventies 
and the aching eighties. They speak of it as going downhill 
and entering the shadows. They look back with regret, and 
forward with dread. 

For this large and uncomfortable class there is help from a 
source of which they may not be aware. Let them read Robert 
Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra.” But when we say read we really 
mean study. For only he who has read it perhaps a score of 
times, who has read it with large thoughtfulness, not only verse 
by verse, but line by line and word by word, burrowing below the 
surface, connoting and comparing the various parts, vigorously 
exercising his mind on the materials furnished by the poet, 


* The number of Methodists in the United States is double the number of Roman 
Catholics.—EprrTor. 
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striving to follow the author’s swiftly speeding trains of reflec- 
tion and to fill out the hints somewhat vaguely but lavishly fur- 
nished, only he who accepts the doctrines taught and gets into 
his heart the thoughts conveyed, will be perfectly healed of his 
malady. But if the directions are followed the cure is certain. 
The procedure suggested and outlined will give one a view of 
old age from which all the somber colors have been removed, a 
view so refreshing and inspiring that he will, with the poet, 
thank God that he is a man, and thank God also for every part 
or stage of manhood’s manifold evolvement. 

The keynote of the poem is found in the first line of the 
thirtieth stanza, and also in the last clause of the thirteenth: 
“Look not thou down, but up,” “a God though in the germ.” 
Evolution is its basal idea. Optimism is its philosophy. Cheer- 
fulness, courage, hope, and confidence in God are the chords that 
the author continually strikes with a master hand, skillfully re- 
peating the great theme with variations of surpassing beauty. 
Perpetually recurring throughout the lines are thoughts and 
phrases which clearly tell the reader how firm is God’s grasp on 
events, and yet how real is the dignity of human nature. The 
supremacy of the soul, the high mission of pain, the success of 
failure, the small worth of the judgments of this world, the over- 
rulings of divine Providence, the right standard of measurement, 
the solid foundation for contentment, the rich harvest afforded 
by experience, and the bright, fearless, joyous way in which 
death should be regarded—these and many other grand lessons 
are borne sweetly, swiftly in upon the mind on the musical cur- 
rent of this matchless production. 

It is, in the fullest sense of the word, as the preceding sum- 
mary indicates, a religious poem. It cannot be called distinc- 
tively Christian, nor is it exactly Jewish, although supposed to 
issue from the mouth of a Jewish rabbi. Rather is it concerned 
with those catholic, comprehensive conceptions which underlie 
all religion worthy of the name. It potters not with special 
creeds. The rabbi, it is worth noting, who is half addressing 
some young friend and half moralizing to himself, was a genuine 
historical character, one of the most distinguished of the 
Jewish teachers during the Middle Ages, born at Toledo about 
1090, but residing chiefly in Italy and England, and dying in 
1168. He was eminent as philosopher, astronomer, poet, and 
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physician, also as a student of grammar and Scripture. He is 
best known by a series of valuable commentaries, still extant, on 
the books of the Old Testament. There are some indications that 
Browning had actually seen these commentaries, and received 
hints therefrom which he worked up in the poem. However this 
may be, it is certain that many Scripture passages were present 
to his mind as he wrote, and were indeed incorporated in the 
verse. The poem could only have been written by one who had 
thoroughly assimilated the doctrines of the Bible, and was in 
fullest sympathy with its spirit as well as intimately acquainted 
with its letter. 

It is a monosyllabic poem. Of the 1,242 words which compose 
it, no less than 1,062, or 85 per cent, are monosyllables. Of the 
88 words making up the first and twelfth verses, only four have 
more than one syllable. Sixteen other verses have an average 
of only four words that exceed the same measure. In Browning’s 
“Prospice”’—a magnificent hymn of death, an exulting cry of 
triumph over the last foes, as “Ben Ezra” is a joyous song of 
life, a pean of victory over nature’s decay—the same peculiarity 
prevails to an even greater degree. Of its 204 words, 87 per cent 
are monosyllables. Many other of Browning’s finest passages, 
as his lovers well know, are marked by the predominant, almost 
exclusive, use of short Saxon words. They lend themselves with 
peculiar readiness and pertinency to his extremely condensed 
style, imparting that vigor and strength for which, more than 
mere prettiness, he stands the prime exponent. 

Like so much else that Browning wrote, this poem is a psy- 
ehical monologue. The aged rabbi gives his views of life to a 
young friend. Yet the youth’s presence is only here and there 
to be discerned, in the note of direct address and exhortation, 
serving to give a little variety to the verse. It is very largely 
soliloquy, more so than most of the other work which is formr- 
lated on this general plan. The poet followed a sure instinct of 
his own in these matters, and was not hampered by arbitrary 
rules of construction. But whether it is the young who read or 
those just verging upon age, as was the poet when he wrote the 
piece, the power of the lines will be quickly felt by all, and im- 
pressions of the most uplifting tendency received. No one who 
follows this leader can have any touch of gloom, or be otherwise 
than cheery, whatever provocations to the contrary may attend 
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his steps. In token of this truth we quote the sixth verse, than 
which few passages on any page in the world’s literature are 
nobler: 
Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but g¢g 
Be our joys three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 


Is there not an altitude indicated here to which very few have 
at any time attained? Does not the poet here set before us a 
standard in completest harmony with the strong expressions of 
Christ and his apostles? It is one thing to endure, with more or 
less patience, the rebuffs and stings of life, philosophically mak- 
ing up one’s mind to them as inevitable, and hence, because of 
self-respect, not to be fretted at. It is quite another thing to 
welcome them. To do this latter presupposes a faith of the most 
vigorous sort, a spiritual eye that looks far beyond the present 
and far below the surface. It implies so keen an appreciation of 
the paramount importance of character that no throes and pangs 
are begrudged if such are essential to highest development ; 
accounts them, with Paul, as not worthy to be mentioned when 
the whole of existence is surveyed. With the apostle, to “glory in 
tribulation,” to “rejoice in distresses and afflictions,” is much 
better, as well as much harder,than merely to be resigned thereto. 
And this is precisely the exhortation of Browning. He saw 
clearly and expressed pointedly the great truth that if earth is 
made smooth for our feet, if we are not prodded and goaded by 
something uncomfortable in our circumstances, we shall lose 
sight of the fact that this is not our abiding place in which to sit 
or even stand, but we must be on the march for the city which 
hath foundations. It will not do for us to have unmixed joy 
here, “lest we forget” the rest that remaineth and the bliss of the 
purified beyond the stars. 

Similar teaching as to the necessary uses of trouble are found 
in other parts of the poem. Man, we are told, is not “formed to 
feed on joy, to solely seek and find and feast.” Such a conception 


would lower him to the level of the beast who has no higher 

thought than a full stomach. We are allied with the infinite, 

gods “in the germ” longing for development, disturbed by 

“snarks” of the divine fire burning in our bones, and forbidding 
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us to be satisfied with the flesh. Our aspirations are a comfort 
and a credit, even though unfulfilled, separating us from the 
brute; our business is to rise, “not sink in the scale;” the soul 
must go “on its lone way,” independent of the body. And “the 
dance of plastic circumstance,” in which we have been fixed for a 
season by the Creator, is “machinery just meant to give thy soul 
its bent, try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed.” 
Is the potter’s hand hard upon the helpless clay, cutting deep 
grooves as the wheel whirls swiftly, and bringing out in obedience 
to the “sterner stress” “skull things in order grim”? What 
matter? 

Look not thou down but up, 

To uses of a cup! 

When the consummation is reached, when the cup is perfected 
as planned, when all the lurking flaws, the warpings and strain- 
ings incident to the painful, protracted production are amended, 
then the wheel of time, no more needed, may “run back or stop,” 
for its work is done. But till then, even though the stress be 
stern, let the clay be passive in the hand of its molder; nay, let 
the pang, the throe, the strain, the sting be even received with 
gladness, because of the end in view, “to slake thy thirst,” O 
God, to give supreme satisfaction to the Master and Maker of all. 
Surely this lesson is one having most intimate connection with 
the right management and enjoyment of life, one which, alas, 
very few thoroughly learn, one for which it were well worth 
while to read “Ben Ezra” a hundred times, if only thereby it 
could be brought close home to innermost consciousness. 

Another line of conception scarcely less noteworthy and noble 
for which we are indebted to “Rabbi Ben Ezra” is found in 
stanzas 23, 24, 25, which run as follows: 

Not on the vulgar mass 
Called “work,” must sentence pass, 

Things done, that took the eye and had the price; 
O’er which, from level stand, 


The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice: 


But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount: 
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Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped; 
All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 
The stimulating quality of these lines scarcely needs to be 

pointed out. Not only here, but in many other places does 
Browning administer comfort to those who have not grasped the 
prizes which “the low world” awards to such as it finds “straight- 
way to its mind,” and can “value in a trice.” He himself had, 
for the greater part of his life, hard personal experience of this 
precise situation. The “low world” cared little or nothing for 
him. His fame was of exceedingly slow growth. He lived long 
under a cloud of critical hostility. But he never yielded to the 
popular clamor, neither was he soured and discouraged by it. 
He kept calmly on his way, patiently abiding his time, and wait- 
ing with manly independence for the vindication and recognition 
which he felt sure eventually would come. It is not surprising, 
then, that we find breaking forth very frequently in his verse a 
strain which gives clear evidence of this unconquerable spirit, a 
defiance of “the world’s coarse thumb and finger,” an appeal to 
God as the one who alone can determine true worth. In the 
seventh stanza of this poem we find, “What I aspired to be, and 
was not, comforts me.” In “Saul” he says, “Tis not what man 
does which exalts him, but what man would do.” And in another 
place, “Aspire, break bounds, success is naught, endeavor’s all.” 
He declares, “What I am, what I am not, in the eye of the world, 
is what I never cared for much.” He did not drivel, or fawn, or 
falter, “never turned his back, but marched breast forward,” was 
chivalrous ever, and cowardly or sycophantic never. It surely is 
wholesome to breathe this sort of atmosphere. There are but few 
who, at the coming of old age, do not realize that most of their 
youthful dreams have vanished, most of their early ambitions are 
unfulfilled ; there are but few who do not feel, with the poet, that 
there is something in them which has never yet come forth, 
which men in general have not seen, which has found no fitting 
outlet or opportunity for manifestation. They feel capable of 
better things than those which have been set down to their ac- 
count by earthly measurements, and they find a joy, as does the 
rabbi of the poem, in thinking of another appraisement where 
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subtler instruments shall be used, and a juster estimate be made. 
This is “the paradox which comforts while it mocks,” whence 
“life succeeds in that it seems to fail.” None could better afford 
than Browning to give this cheer and refreshment to his less 
garlanded brothers, and none has done it in more fruitful phrase. 

It would be interesting to know which of the thirty-two stanzas 
that make up this poem Mr. Browning himself most prized. It 
is on record that when a lady asked him to write in her album 
something from “Rabbi Ben Ezra” he wrote the first part of the 
twenty-seventh verse : 

All that is at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure: 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be: 
Time's wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay endure. 

The perpetuity of character, together with its overwhelming 
and incomparable importance, has, perhaps, never been better ex- 
pressed in such brief compass. To the discerning mind, rightly 
reading values, the poet would say, Nothing really is, nothing in 
the deepest sense exists, except that which enters into the consti- 
tution of the soul, divine or human. The changing scenes, the 
situations with which time is crowded—the city’s din, the coun- 
try’s beauty, the roar of battle, the quiet of home, the stern gray 
mountain, the purling brook, even the steadfast stars—are but 
the fabric of a dream, speedily to pass away except as they may 
have entered into the mind and heart of man. Certainly it 
would be well if humanity could get embued profoundly with 
this exalting truth. 

The mutual advantages of youth and age are touched upon in 
the poem, not extensively but skillfully and sufficiently. The gain 
of the latter is especially emphasized. While the former is full 
of “power each side, perfection every turn,” where “eyes, ears 
took in their dole, brain treasured up the whole,” the latter may 
well say, “How good to live and learn,” to “see the whole design,” 
to see how Love now fills the scene where Power once had sole 
control. When “life’s struggle” has more nearly “reached its 
term” we are able to try our gain or loss thereby, and to exclaim, 
“All good things are ours ;” “Young, all lay in dispute; I shall 
know, being old.” This is the main superiority of years. Lifted 


a little into rest, above the strife, one may at last discern, com- 
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pare, pronounce upon this or that which long ago was ventured, 
with the happy reflection, “The future I may face, now I have 
proved the past.” 
As it was better, youth 
Should strive, through acts uncouth, 
Toward making, than repose on aught found made: 
So, better, age, exempt 
From strife, should know, than tempt 
Further. Thou waitedst age: wait death nor be afraid! 

Not least among the excellences of this consummate poem is 
the tone it takes regarding death. The author plainly looks upon 
this commonly dreaded change as simply the natural completion 
of the different processes which have passed us on thus far 
through life from youth to age; regards it merely as the next 
step in a development which has been hitherto delightful and is 
likely to so continue. He calls it, in verse 14, a being gone 
“on my adventure brave and new.” Browning was accus- 
tomed, in all he wrote, to take this attitude concerning the 
future, to “greet the unseen with a cheer.” It was a part of his 
true manliness and godliness that he had no concern about dis- 
solution, but ever regarded it as a friend. “Why should we not 
change like everything else?” he said. “For myself, I deny death 
as an end of anything. Never say of me that I am dead.” Being 
certain that from this life he should pass to another which was 
better, how could he fear the transition? With him, as with 
every true Christian, death was “swallowed up in victory,” 
stripped of its terrors, robbed of its sting, reduced to the level 
of a mere incident in the onward march of the spirit. He never 
confounded the cumbering body with the soaring soul, or held 
anything but the loftiest view as to the latter’s celestial destiny. 

“Rabbi Ben Ezra” contains many verses most worthy of being 
committed to memory, as a permanent accession to the mind’s 
treasures and a never-failing source of cheer. Some of them we 
have quoted ; but there is none better than the very first. That 
with which the poem begins may fitly close this meager descrip- 
tion of its unequaled worth: 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made: 
Our times are in his hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid!” 
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THE ARENA. 


MORE LITURGY AND MORE LIFE. 

Tue January-February number of the Review contained an arti- 
cle with this difference of title: the word “or” was in the place 
here occupied by the word “and.” Probably neither title is the 
best announcement for an unbiased discussion of the present li- 
turgic experiments in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Nor is this 
reaching after something more solid, fixed, permanent, confined to 
Methodism or America. Indeed, the foundation of the discussion 
referred to is Presbyterian. The “Wesleyan Methodist Guild of 
Divine Service” leads the movement in England. The liturgical! 
movement is felt in all Churches, and for at least fifteen years has 
been gathering form and force. 

In the paper above mentioned the quotation from John Knox is 
misleading. This great man engaged in an exceedingly bitter, al- 
most unchristian controversy over the form of liturgy which should 
be used in Frankfort, Germany, by Protestant Englishmen there 
exiled, but the question was not the doing away with liturgy, but 
as to whether Knox’s liturgy or that of the Church of England 
should be used. It is a curious fact that Knox, Calvin, Luther, and 
Wesley each prepared a liturgy for public worship and Zwingli did 
not, and the work of the four liturgists outlasted the work of that 
other marvelous man who neglected this matter. Presbyterianism, 
like Methodism, honors her founders when using a simple liturgy. 

May not the “if” in the following sentence be removed for the 
mass of congregations? “If congregations are now only critics we 
should be glad to change to any plan that would make them par- 
ticipants.” Where there is no liturgy the congregations may join 
in two or three hymns and the collection. Otherwise they remain 
silent. They listen to a prayer, to special music, to the reading of 
the Scripture, to the sermon, and watch the motions accompanying. 
Our congregations do not kneel in prayer. Too often our peopie 
sit bolt upright when themselves leading in prayer. But, then, 
kneeling in prayer is worse than liturgical—it is ritualistic. In 
truth, the large proportion of the members of our congregations 
are auditors, rather than participants, and therefore critics rather 
than worshipers. It is agreed that “at last it is the man who 
gives success to the services so far as the human side is concerned.” 
Will it not be agreed also that the same man can usually give 
greater success to a good service than to a poor one? The modern 
Methodist with liturgical tendencies is also satisfied with “a homi- 
letical service,” but he asks that it be so arranged that the congre- 
gation has a real and large share therein. The “dramatization of 
the passion of Christ,” which is said to precede “the evils of 
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sensuous worship,” is not found in Lutheranism or Anglicanism, 
which are the liturgical Churches of Protestantism, and this dram- 
atization is not even hinted at in any proposed liturgy of any of 
the so-called nonliturgical Churches. “To-day can be trusted to 
invent its terms in which to properly express its feelings before 
the Most High.” Might not the words “or select” be inserted after 
the word “invent”? Surely to-day is not compelled to cast aside 
all the past and use nothing not newly invented. The “homiletical 
service” of Dr. Allen is not by him contrasted with a liturgical 
service, as seems to be implied by the author of “More Liturgy or 
More Life,” but is contrasted with the “sacrificial service,” or 
mass, of Catholicism. Witness this: Speaking of the monasteries 
of the Middle Ages, he says, “They took up the homiletic service of 
prayer and praise and of preaching or exhortation, developing its 
features into a system rich and minute in its details, the intellectual 
or ethicai element still retaining the predominance; while in the 
secular Church the sacrament of the altar was clothed with all the 
accessories of beauty and splendor and dramatic power which the 
Christian imagination could devise.”* It is not necessary to con- 
demn liturgical development because its impulse “was oriental in 
its origin.” Christianity herself came from the East. We do not 
follow vagaries of modern “isms” when we turn to the Christian 
Church of the East for expression of Christian truth. We con- 
demn the mass, not because it is liturgic, or even ritualistic, not 
because it is from the East, but because it teaches false doctrine. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church in the Triennial Convention lately 
held in San Francisco most distinctly refused to abate in the least 
the uniformity of its liturgy, and was at the same time in decided 
opposition to the ceremonialistic High Church party. It thus drew 
a sharp line between the homiletical and the sacramental services. 

There is a sneer in the following statement which almost makes 
its sincerity questionable: “The religious westhete insists that the 
artistic test must be applied to find values in worship, as if the 
Lord set great stress upon beauty rather than sincerity.” The 
author surely knows that no member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church desires reduction of sincerity in worship. Nay, he knows 
that the prime object of the beautifying of service is to win toa 
greater sincerity therein. “Once we had a plain people, and the 
worship agreed with their simple lives and tastes.” They wore 
homespun garments. They ate pork, hominy, and corn dodgers. 
They worshiped in log schoolhouses and in puncheon-floored par- 
lors. We honor the sturdiness of their lives, the fervor of their 
emotions, the devotion to their principles. We eat beef, lamb, oys- 
ters, white bread, cauliflower. We dress in machine-made cloth. 
We worship in houses set apart for that purpose, in which the 
wood is not robbed of its strength, though varnished and painted. 
By comparison with the pictures drawn in pioneer autobiographies 


* Christian Institutions, p. 433. 
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we, too, are sturdy, fervent, and devoted. As the simple form of 
worship of our forefathers agreed with their environment, so should 
our forms of worship agree with our environment. The substitu- 
tion of “diagonal” or “English worsted” for “blue jeans” has not 
killed the body of minister or layman. The compulsion of the old 
order of service would be exactly as wise as the compulsion of the 
old-style clothes. “The new garb” will not be the “magnificent 
cerements in which the dead Church shall be splendidly wrapped,” 
but “the proper vestments in which she shall be meet to” continue 
on the earthly journey the end of which shall be to “greet her 
Lord.” 

“Freedom is toward the supreme effects.” Yes, but not anarch- 
istic, lawless freedom. That is ultimately destructive, though 
frequently valuable in unsettled countries, among reasonable, hon- 
est pioneers. True freedom comes by conforming to law. True 
power results from the use of well-made tools to which the user 
has become so habited as to wield them unconsciously in the work- 
ing out of mental idea or spiritual expression. One of the greatest 
Methodist clergymen on the floor of the General Conference of 1896 
expressed the opinion that a reason for the greater power of lay 
prayers in the generation past over the efforts of the present might 
be found in the use by our fathers of frequent quotations from the 
hymns of the Church and from the Psalms—that is, much of the 
fervor and effectiveness of the great prayers of earlier Methodism 
was from the use of words and sentences taken bodily out of the 
worshipful poems of the East, and from the carefully prepared ex- 
pressions of faith of more modern religious bards. The committed 
sentence thus used is as truly liturgical in character as though it 
was read. The primary value of the prayer which is in the hands 
or memories of the congregation is here found, namely, the know- 
ing what will come next. There is an essential difference between 
the curiosity which compels attention to a discourse and the motive 
which will compel an actual spiritual joining with others in united 
approach to the throne of grace. In the Methodist Episcopal 
Church Wesley’s Sunday service and the use of clerical vestments 
were discontinued largely because of physical conditions. The per 
cent of increase in the Church, both of ministers and laymen, dur- 
ing the decade in which an attempt was made to use the prayer 
book was greater than in any decade since. In fact, from 1784, the 
date of the adoption of the prayer book, and the beginning of its 
use, especially in the cities, to 1792, when its use was no longer 
commanded, the per cent of increase in the membership of the 
Church was 442. Following the removal of the direction to use the 
prayer book came the Kelly schism, which had nothing to do with 
the case, but resulted in a decrease of membership, so that for the 
decade from 1786 to 1796 the per cent of increase was 270. These 
figures are without parallel in the later history of the Church. We 
pleaded for a Twentieth Century Offering of souls of about seventy 
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per cent of our membership, and after the effort rejoiced greatly 
that we had a net gain of less than one per cent in membership. 
When these results are contrasted is it a wonder that occasionally 
a modern minister questions if the “putting on the fetters” would 
not be permissible? 

To say that if one faces a certain thing he will probably, or even 
necessarily, continue beyond that point to a ridiculous or disgusting 
climax is highly illogical. When one expresses belief in sanctifica- 
tion he does not indorse a fanatical view. A turning of the soul 
toward this experience by no means implies the going to extreme. 
Those who ask that public worship be enriched rather by the addi- 
tion of worshipful elements in which the entire congregation may 
audibly and spiritually join than by multiplying special musical 
numbers are by no means bound to do away extempore prayer or 
the essentially homilitical character of the service. “Life is better 
than liturgy.” By all means the worship is better than the falsely 
called “old-fashioned Methodist” form, or any other form, But 
equally undeniable is it that a bald, hard, rough, unprepared, spas- 
modic, unintellectual, merely noisy public worship is not better 
than a beautiful, harmonious, rational combination of liturgy and 
prepared extemporaneous leading Godward of the same people by 
the same minister. 

Methodism is great. In her immense body of communicants are 
found all kinds of congregations—for congregations have individ- 
uality, character, almost personality. Each should have that form 
of public worship most valuable for itself. Is not the Methodist 
Episcopal Church spiritually great enough to give the largest liberty 
in this matter, on which we are agreed that it is nonessential? And 
is not divine charity in the hearts of Methodist Episcopal men of 
sufficiently high quality not to condemn that which is considered 
inconvenient or distasteful in form, but in which there lies no 
heresy, as though it were unchristian and its users despicable? The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, gave formal permission for the 
use of Wesley’s Sunday service, but according to the leading 
Advocate of that denomination the book is not in use by any con- 
gregation. Her perfect liberty in this has not proven detrimental. 
Is it not best of all to have such fullness of spiritual life that no 
matter what clothing for worship may be worn or what form may 
be used the same divine face and power shall be seen? 

Waverly, Ia. ERNEST VERNON CLAYPOOL. 





THE PREEXISTENCE OF CHRIST. 


I mAvE read with much interest the admirable contribution of Dr. 
Terry in the November-December number of the Methodist Review 
for 1901 on “The Miraculous Birth of Jesus Christ,” and would dis- 
sent from an opinion of an old instructor with a trepidation common 
to a pupil. But I do not think that Dr. Terry’s intimation that “the 
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preexistence of Christ is more a doctrine than a fact” should pass 
unchallenged. And while I do not feel competent to discuss the 
subject myself, I can express my opinion and give a reason for the 
same, and hope, at the same time, to stir up either Dr. Terry or 
some one equally competent to give us an elaborate discussion of 
the subject. 

It is due Dr. Terry to say that “the preexistence of Christ” is not 
the subject discussed in the main body of his contribution; at the 
same time I do not think it is a subject that can be set aside in so 
perfunctory a manner. 

The preexistence of Christ is a subject not so generally and elab- 
orately written and spoken upon as many other phases of Chris- 
tology; and yet, as Dr. Terry says in a footnote, it is “a commanding 
fact, to be duly reckoned with.” 

Not every accepted doctrine is necessarily an indisputable fact; 
but every well-accredited fact should be accepted as good doctrine. 
It seems to me that the preexistence of Christ is a fact as well cer- 
tified to as any other phenomena of Christology. A fact is a state- 
ment of something done, or something that exists, and I think this 
subject lies so near the realm of such a fact that no fair exegesis 
can explain it away. I hold to the preexistence of the Christ as a 
part of my creed (credo, I believe) concerning the divine Person. 
And yet we may humbly acknowledge with Peter that “some things 
are hard to be understood” (dvc-vof#ra, literally, confusion of mind). 
If appeal is made to reason, pure and simple, I suppose we might be 
compelled to yield to the rationalist on this question as we might 
be compelled so to do on some other difficult questions. But what 
reason cannot amply comprehend, or explain, yet may reason upon, 
may be apprehended by faith; and reason may rest upon it with a 
“comfortable assurance.” For faith and reason may, in a sense, 
occupy different spheres, but they intermingle in practical experi- 
ences in most intricate ways; nor can they long exist out of relation 
to each other. 

Did Christ, then, affirm his own preexistence? I maintain he did 
so affirm if his words are correctly reported to us. And to say 
that his words were not so reported to us, or that they are highly 
colored by the reporter, affects the genuineness of the records, and 
that would make the issue substantially different. 

I believe, then, that the words of Christ himself, the testimony of 
others, and the “prestige of the fathers” furnish us firm footing and 
produce an array of facts as ample as of many other “things that 
are most surely believed among us.” By a posteriori method we 
believe the preexistence of Christ becomes a formidable fact. 

First, then, is the statement of Jesus himself. If he did not af- 
firm his own preexistence what interpretation is to be put upon 
his words, “Before Abraham was, I am”? In his conversation with 
the unbelieving Jews in that relation (John viii) I do not think he 
meant to assert priority and superiority to Abraham merely as to 
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authority, but priority as to time. If, then, he was asserting priority 
as to time he could have meant nothing less than a preincarnate state, 
and that, of course, involves the question of his preexistence. And 
then again: In his last prayer (whether the very last or not is un- 
important) before that awful tragedy of the cross, and while its 
dark shadows were upon his pathway, he prayed, “Father, glorify 
thou me with the glory which I had with thee before the world 
was;” and his other words, “Thou lovedst me before the foundation 
of the world.” Now, how could God “glorify” or “love” a person 
that did not exist? While the soul of the infinite Christ was in 
such a “strait” we cannot believe he would arrogate to himself a 
claim not his. These words can mean nothing, so it seems to me, 
if not preexistence in time and in fact. If it is said that his words 
are but a “strong figure of speech” and meant to express an “in- 
finite claim” upon the Father’s compassion in his (the Son’s) time 
of deep distress and need, then might we also say that any claim 
of his to be in any sense an extraordinary Person was but a highly 
wrought figurative expression under given and trying circumstances. 

Secondly, the affirmations of others. The opening words of John’s 
gospel are emphatic: “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made by him; and without 
him was not anything made that was made.” These words are 
plain and the meaning obvious. It is a claim to coequality and co- 
existence and preexistence with the Father, in every sense, of the 
Son. This same John in his Revelation calls him the “Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending, which is, and which was, 
and which is to come, the Almighty.” He also claims for him “the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” And he also claims 
that he is “the beginning of the creation of God.” Preexistence 
seems to be the plain and obvious meaning of all these words. Then 
we have the statements of Paul. He affirms that Christ “thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God;” or, as the Revised Version 
reads, “counted it not a prize to be on an equality with God.” The 
apotheosis is expressed by icafej. And in his epistle to the church 
at Colosse, Paul repeatedly uses expressions that seem to point clear- 
ly to the fact of preexistence. For example: “Ye are complete in 
him who is the head of all principality and power. .. . In him are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. . . . In him dwelleth 
all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. . . . Christ is all and in all. 
. . « He is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of every 
creature. ... He is before all things, and by him do all things 
consist.” The author of Hebrews affirms that he “hath by inher- 
itance obtained a more excellent name than they” (the angels). 
“Unto the Son” (as distinguished from all others) “he saith, Thy 
throne, O God, is forever and ever. ... Thou, Lord, in the be- 
ginning hast laid the foundations of the earth, and the heavens are 
the work of thy hands.” Peter affirms that Christ was “verily fore- 
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ordained before the foundation of the world;” but better, I think, 
as the Revised Version reads, “foreknown.” This would seem to 
mean not foreknowledge in thought, merely, but foreknowledge in 
fact. Every student of Hebrew knows that Gen. i, 1, literally reads, 
“In beginning Gods” (n° }>x, Gods) “created the heavens and the 
earth.” This plural form must have meant more than God him- 
self. It is the plain and obvious meaning to associate with the 
Father, the Son, in the work of creation; and, of course, that im- 
plies preexistence. 

Thirdly, we have “the prestige of the fathers.” At the great Coun- 
cil of Nicwa the Athanasians affirmed that Christ is of the same 
(duootcwv) substance with the Father, and not a similar or like 
(juoiovewv) substance, as the Arians were wont to affirm. If the 
eternal existence of the Father is a fact, and if the Son is the same 
substance with the Father, then Christ’s preexistence must follow 
as day follows night. And this distinction being insisted upon 
at that great council, Athanasius well deserves the name of “the 
father of orthodoxy.” Christ’s preexistence, then, is a doctrine; 
but it is more—it is a fact. The second article of our creed affirms 
that Christ “is the very and eternal God, of one substance with the 
Father.” Milton calls him “The Son of heaven's eternal King.” And 
in that sublimest of all poems on the divine Infant (“The Hymn 
on the Nativity of Christ’) he calls him 


That glorious form, that light unsufferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of majesty. 


And Browning, in one of his sublimest and profoundest poem studies 
(“A Death in the Desert”) on Christian faith, and with Christ as 
the very central theme of that faith, conceives him “the illimitable 
God:” 

Hundreds of souls, each holding by Christ’s word, 

Will grow incorporate with all. ... 

Can a mere man do this? Yet Christ saith ; 

This he lived and died to do. 

Call Christ, then, the illimitable God, or lost! 


All the above affirmations, or statements, it seems to my mind, 
do not predicate merely a relative or created divine Person, but a 
Person absolute and eternal in his existence; not simply a prein- 
carnate state, but preexistence as to the cosmos. It would seem to 
my mind, then, that the preexistence of Christ is as much a fact, 
and more than mere doctrine, as any other phase of Christology is 
fact. But I would not presume to be so dogmatic as to affirm that 
it is equal in importance, so far as the practical effect and value of 
it goes, with some other facts in his divine person and character. 
Many things must come to be facts to us by faith and revelation. 


Through silence and the trembling stars 
Comes faith from tracts no feet have trod, 
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and enables the soul to see more clearly. Many things cannot be 
demonstrated physically with our present means of knowing and 
knowledge. With this, as with many other things, so far, at least, 
as absolute knowledge goes, we must “rest in hope.” 

Concluding, I would say Christ’s own utterances concerning his 
preexistence make them er cathedra evidence and not only “a com- 
manding fact, to be duly reckoned with,” but a most formidable fact 
to be believed! But we watch eagerly for more light upon the sub- 
ject, hoping to live to see it, and believe more light is to break forth 
from the word, and believe with Tennyson that 


This fine old world of ours is but a child 
Yet in the go-cart. Patience! Give it time 
To learn its limbs: there is a Hand that guides; 
and with him also that 
I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 
Topeka, I[Il. S. R. Reno. 


THE QUESTION OF INSPIRATION 

A wRrRITeR in the last issue of the Methodist Review asks, “Where 
is the proof to show that God has not been speaking to his saints 
and preachers from the time the canon was closed down to the 
present day? Has not God spoken as truly to Luther, and to Wesley, 
and to Maurice, and to Frederick W. Robertson, and to Horace Bush- 
nell, and to Phillips Brooks as he ever spoke to prophet or apostle of 
old?” He sanctions the words of Frederick Robertson, who says, 
“An inspiration as true, as real, and as certain as ever prophet or 
apostle reached is ours if we will have it so.” To my mind this is 
an exceedingly erroneous view of the doctrine of inspiration. Cer- 
tain it is that it does not accord with the teachings of the orthodox 
Church upon the subject, and certain it is that it does not accord 
with the views of the great leaders of orthodox theological thought 
either in the past or at the present time. The men to whom our 
writer alludes were all good men; they were men who were un- 
doubtedly called by God to the work of the ministry, men who were 
conscientious in the discharge of their ministerial duties, whose lives 
God approved and whose devotion to the interests of the Church of 
Christ, and the salvation of the world, caused them to stand out 
among the men of their respective generations as conspicuous char- 
acters, as self-sacrificing Christians, as earnest and devoted dis- 
ciples of Him whose chief delight was to do good, ameliorate human 
suffering, and save the lost. But to say that they were inspired in 
the same sense that Moses was inspired when he wrote the Penta 
teuch, in the same sense that Isaiah was inspired when he penned 
his matchless prophecies, and in the same sense that Paul was in- 
spired when he composed his inimitable epistles, is, it seems to me, 
a gigantic error, into which, if we fall, as ministers of Jesus Christ, 
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we shall find it exceedingly difficult to extricate ourselves. In the 
same sense that Paul was inspired was Toplady inspired when he 
made his name immortal by composing the blessed hymn, “Rock of 
Ages,” a hymn that we believe is the very incarnation of truth as 
it is sung to-day in all parts of the Christian world? If he was, is 
there any proof that he was not inspired in the same way when, with 
such determination and animosity of spirit, he supported Calvinism, 
the barbarous system that we are glad to know is almost extinct at 
the present time, and fought the Arminianism of Wesley and of 
Fletcher? In the same sense that Paul was inspired was Toplady in- 
spired when he wrote his Scheme of Christian and Philosophical 
Necessity, in which, as John Fletcher said, he “supposes that God, 
to maintain order in the universe, is obliged to necessitate all events, 
from the wagging of a dog’s tail, or the rise of a particle of dust, to 
the murder of a king or the rise of an empire.” 

But perhaps our writer, and those who believe as he believes, will 
tell us that Toplady was inspired on some occasions and was not 
inspired on others. This is nothing more or less than dodging the 
point at issue. If it is true, then we must also believe that, per- 
haps, the writers whose productions constitute our Bible were some- 
times inspired and sometimes not inspired. What part of their 
writings was inspired, and what part was not inspired? Are men 
to be allowed to answer this question in any way that may happen 
to suit their fancy? As ministers of the Gospel differed in the days 
of Toplady and Fletcher, even so they have differed in more recent 
times. The great Spurgeon, than whom a more successful evangel- 
istic preacher has never lived in modern days, was a strong be- 
liever in Calvinism. He went so far on one occasion, in one of his 
sermons, as to declare that no man could preach the Gospel and not 
preach Calvinism. He was an earnest minister, called by God to 
preach the Gospel. No doubt about that. Was he inspired in the 
same sense that Paul was inspired? If he was, then it is certainly 
true that Wesley and Fletcher were sadly mistaken, and that all the 
Methodists, and nearly all evangelical Christians, are sadly off the 
track. It is evident that by assuming the position that men are 
inspired to-day as Paul and the other biblical writers were in- 
spired we drag the Bible down from the place of authority it has 
occupied in the past and that it occupies at the present time among 
orthodox Christians the wide world over, and that we degrade it to 
the level of a pulpit discourse, delivered by any minister who has 
been called by God to preach. I believe that we should strenuously 
contend for the doctrine that the Scriptures were inspired by God 
as no other production of consecrated genius has ever been in- 
spired; that the Bible occupies a position that is unique in the 
world of thought; and that no other work, however lofty, is to be 
compared to the work of those who wrote as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost. The Bible is a divine revelation. This cannot be said 
of any other book. This cannot be said of any sermon delivered to- 
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day. The Bible is infallible. This cannot be said of any other pro- 

duction, however lofty its pretensions, however exalted its ideals, or 

however pure its motives. J. Narver GorTner. 
Creighton, Neb. 





PRAYER. 

MAN is a religious being. He has a conception of an Intelligence 
superior to his own. He knows right from wrong. This forever 
distinguishes him from the brutes. Every tribe and nation, no 
matter how degraded, has some religious belief and practice. 
Prayer is the expression and proof of the existence of religious 
ideas. It is common to all forms of belief, whether true or false. 
It is impossible to find a system of religion which does not recognize 
and require prayer. Plutarch says: “If we traverse the world, it is 
possible to find cities without walls, without letters, without kings, 
without wealth, without coin, without schools and theaters; but a 
city without a temple, or that practiceth not worship, prayers, and 
the like, no one ever saw.” This grows out of the very constitution 
of man. He has needs which he himself cannot supply. He feels 
his weakness, his helplessness, yea, his sinfulness, and he looks to 
an external and superior Power to satisfy his necessities and long- 
ings. 

Prayer runs through the Bible like a river of light and refreshing. 
Doubtless Adam prayed, and Abel. Very early we read these strik- 
ing words: “Then began men to call upon the name of the Lord.” 
Abraham was a man of prayer, and Jacob prevailed through prayer. 
Moses and the prophets supplicated the throne of grace. Jesus many 
times prayed to his Father, and in his deepest sorrows cried mightily 
to heaven. The blessed custom was continued by the apostles and 
early Christians, and has come down to our day. It is a duty which 
is enjoined upon all men by example, precept, and by a promise of 
benefit. The Christian prays for all needed things, temporal and 
spiritual, in the name of Jesus. This exercise is absolutely neces- 
sary. It is the rope which rings the bell of heaven. It is the atmos- 
phere by means of which showers of blessing descend into the soul. 
Without an atmosphere in the physical world we could have no 
clouds or rain. Without prayer as a medium between man’s soul 
and the skies he could not receive the early and latter rain to re- 
fresh his life. Occasions may arise when other Christian duties can 
lawfully be laid aside: sickness may prevent one from attending 
public worship; blindness render it impossible to read God’s holy 
word; dumbness prohibit testimony for Jesus; but no condition 
may bar the soul’s approach to the throne of grace. If prayer be 
given up, weakness, paralysis, death will surely follow. 

Some men deny altogether that the fervent effectual prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much. This is the skeptic’s creed: 1. Laws 
of matter and mind are imperial and immutable; they cannot de- 
viate from their appointed channels of operation. 2. An invincible, 
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unthinking, and unfeeling Force rules the universe. 3. Every 
manifestation of life or thought, of bliss or pain, is a sensible ex- 
pression of this mysterious Power, and cannot be changed in the 
very nature of things. If this be true, then Christian prayer be 
comes a sad delusion, an empty form, a futile attempt to obtain 
blessings which never can be received. O how cold and unsatis- 
fying are such theories as these! A system of fate without a hope! 
A tyranny of law without a Saviour! A despotism of Force without 
a God! 

The answer to these statements is, that a blind, inexorable Force 
does not rule the world, but a loving, personal, intelligent God. We 
accept the doctrine of the immutability of God. The principles of 
his government never change; but these very principles are so 
ordained that God “purposes to do, under certain conditions depend- 
ent upon the free agency of man, what he will not do under other 
conditions.” So God has ordered his moral government in such a 
way as to leave a path open to bless those who call upon him ia 
prayer in that manner pointed out in his word. To put it in other 
words: “In the whole compass of the word of God the question never 
rises as to the difficulty of adjusting the fixed economy of things 
to this everlasting interference with it (as seen in prayer); in fact, 
this everlasting interference is part of the fixed economy” (Pope). 
God in his plan of human government has arranged for the fact and 
efficacy of fervent prayer. It was he who implanted the impulse of 
prayer in the human heart; then he is bound to take cognizance of 
this impulse in making his moral and physical laws. As he is 
pledged by his immutable word to answer prayer, when offered 
according to his will, if necessary, for the time being he must break. 
or hold in abeyance, those laws which oppose an answer. 

Lynn, Mass. Epwarp T. CURBNICK. 





DR. LANCE ON THE RESURRECTION. 


THe discussion of the resurrection body in the March-April 
Review is neither philosophical nor scriptural. We still believe in 
the resurrection of the dead but do not believe in the resurrection 
of this mortal body. If it is a mark of Universalism to believe that 
“the resurrection is the soul returning to God,” and that “the body 
will not be raised,” and that “the soul leaving the dead body and 
entering on its immortal career is resurrection to incorruption and 
glory,” then I submit that the great majority of ministers and lay- 
men are, in that much, Universalists. In discussing matters per- 
taining to eschatology a wide limit is allowable, as we can know 
nothing about such things aside from revelation. Dr. Lance truly 
says, “That the fact of the flux of bodily elements makes the resur- 
rection of the same body appear as a thing incredible cannot be 
denied. Indeed, we confess that to affirm the contrary seems beset 
with unsurmountable difficulties.” And it remains so beset in spite 
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of philosophy and the oriental or spectacular language used in the 
Bible when referring to eschatology. Dr. Lance fails to notice the 
fact that the resurrection of the “dead,” but not the resurrection of 
the “dead body,” is constantly affirmed in the Scriptures. Job is 
misunderstood when he says that God is able to do everything. God 
cannot lie nor make twice two equal five. 

The good doctor’s illustrations of molecules and atoms and of 
turpentine and camphor do not cover the case. His assumption that, 
“If resurrection means anything it is that this body, the one sown, 
shall be reproduced and changed into a deathless body,” is begging 
the question. While we believe in miracles, and believe that God 
is able to do anything that is not contradictory, yet we believe he 
will do nothing that is unnecessary. While we may not know the 
“how,” the “why” must be in accord with reason. For instance, let 
us ask why the literal human body should be raised. It will not 
need to be judged, for it has never sinned. Paul says, “It is sown a 
natural body; it is raised a spiritual body.” Why collect the atoms 
of the old body merely to change them into a spiritual body? Cui 
bono? And then as in a grain of wheat the husk is never raised, but 
is changed as it dies, so in our bodies the husk perishes while the 
soul lives. God will give us our immortal bodies, but they will not 
be made out of the coverings we wear while here. The doctor wisely 
says, “Nothing can be put up again unless it was up before.” Then 
what is to be done in the case of the one born with only one arm? 
Will there be a resurrection or a new creation? But if an arm can 
be created without using the old material why not a whole body? 
“Ex nihilo nihil fit.” 

It is to be hoped that our new Hymnal will omit all such teaching 
as that God 

“Looks down, and watches all our dust, 
Till he shall bid it rise.” 


There are enough better hymns that teach the resurrection of the 
dead without referring to dead bodies. I venture the assertion that 
very few sermons composed within the last fifteen years contend for 
a literal resurrection. At the bottom of the barrel some may be 
found, but they need not be resurrected often. I further assert that 
very few who repeat the Lord’s Prayer believe in the resurrection 
of the natural body. They believe in the resurrection of the dead 
They believe that that which was sown in weakness will be raised in 
power—that we shall have glorified bodies such as God will see fit 
to give us. Christ’s resurrection is not a type of ours, but a pledge 
that as he lives we shall live also. This is all we care for, as it as- 
sures us that we shall be like him and see him as he is 

Los Angeles, Cal. W. R. Goopwiy. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


THE HOMILETIC VALUE‘OF THE LATE REVISION OF THE 
SCRIPTU RES.—Rom. v, 2-5. 

AUTHORIZED VERSION: “By whom also we have access by faith 
into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory 
of God. And not only so, but we glory in tribulations also: knowing 
that tribulation worketh patience; and patience, experience; and ex- 
perience, hope: and hope maketh not ashamed; because the love of 
God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given 
unto us.” 

Revised Version: “Through whom also we have had our access 
by faith into this grace wherein we stand; and let us rejoice in hope 
of the glory of God. And not only so, but let us also rejoice in our 
tribulations: knowing that tribulation worketh patience; and pa- 
tience, probation; and probation, hope: and hope putteth not to 
shame; because the love of God hath been shed abroad in our 
hearts through the Holy Ghost which was given unto us.” 

In a previous discussion of Rom. v, 1, attention was called to the 
difference in text in the Revised Version, whereby “let us have 
peace” was substituted for “we have peace” of the King 
James Version. “We have” was based on the belief of some 
expositors that it most accurately represented the apostle’s train 
of thought. The passage now under consideration has been 
regarded as an expression of the blessed results of justifi- 
cation. As already indicated, the interpretation of the first verse of 
this chapter was affected by differences in the text, namely, as to 
whether the Authorized Version, “we have,” or the Revised, “let us 
have,” is the true reading. For homiletic uses both views represent 
Gospel truth in accordance with the “analogy of faith.” The differ- 
ence between the Authorized and Revised Versions in the verses 
now under consideration arises out of the rendering of certain 
words and not out of any variation of text. Notice these variants 
in the translation: For “we have access” the revisers read, “we have 
had our access.”” The force of the perfect tense is more fully 
brought out in the Revised Version. The Revised Version reads, 
“let us rejoice,” thus making “rejoice” a subjunctive instead of in- 
dicative. This rendering as subjunctive follows logically from their 
rendering of the first verse, “let us have peace.” If the latter is an 
exhortation the other would seem to involve a similar construction. 
Instead of “we glory in tribulations also” the revisers read, “let us 
also rejoice in our tribulations.” For the word “experience” the 
revisers read “probation;” and instead of “hope maketh not 
ashamed” we have in the late revision “hope putteth not to shame.” 
The late revisers, then, make this passage an exhortation; the Au- 
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thorized Version, a declaration. The translation of the revisers in- 
troduces the personal element more closely than it is introduced in 
the Authorized Version. It says, “our access,” as though he is in- 
cluding all Christians in their personal relation to God. It further 
says, “our tribulations,” as if they were the common lot of Chris 
tians—which we know historically to have been the case. It is 
one of the elements in Paul's style which gives interest to all his 
utterances that his statements are so vital and personal. The 
apostle regards himself as in a real world full of real people, with 
their desires and sufferings, their joys and sorrows; and deals with 
men not as mere things, but as real beings, living in a world of in- 
tense reality. ’ 

For homiletic uses we may say that this passage has been re- 
garded by commentators as expressing the blessed results of justi- 
fication. It is better, perhaps, to regard it as expressing the ac- 
companiments of justification, and the privileges of believers in re- 
lation thereto. God has affixed certain privileges to the justified. 
In the previous verse he has spoken of the state of peace into which 
they have been brought by justification. They have obtained peace 
with God. Aforetime they had been at enmity, but, having become 
united to Jesus Christ by faith, they are at peace with him. The 
warfare has passed; God looks upon them no longer as estranged; 
they are “fellow-citizens of the saints and of the household of God.” 
Justification has also introduced them into the peace of God; that 
is, that sacred, divine peace which fills the soul of the believer, bring- 
ing rest to the troubled spirit, and quiet amid the difficulties and 
burdens of life. In the passage before us he assures believers of 
their present position in Christ, namely, a state of grace. His lan- 
guage is, “into this grace wherein we stand.” The tense here is 
the perfect tense. It means a state of grace into which they have 
entered and which is to be their abiding state. The Christian is in 
a state of divine favor, and is the heir of all the blessings that 
grow out of that favor; hence the great doctrines of salvation are 
called doctrines of grace. 

The text affirms also the means of entrance into this state, name- 
ly, first, it is done by faith. According to the margin of the Re- 
vised Version, some ancient authorities omit “by faith,” but it is 
sufficiently well established to be acknowledged in that Version as 
the true text. The entrance into the state of grace is through 
Christ; the text says, “through whom we have had our access.” A 
more clear rendering, perhaps, would be, “through whom we have had 
our introduction.” To come into this realm of grace we must be in- 
troduced. This introduction in point of time precedes the peace which 
has been spoken of in the previous verse. The Greek word prosa- 
gogeus (tpocaywyeic) is used for one who introduces another into the 
presence of his sovereign. By faith in Christ we are introduced to 
all the blessings of the Gospel. Christ is the one through whom it 
is necessary to come into the state of grace; “neither is there sal- 
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vation in any other.” This passage further assures us of the 
blessings which result from this introduction, namely, a state of 
rejoicing. The Christian rejoices in the hope of the glory of God. 
By this he undoubtedly means all those blessings which belong to 
God and which are communicable to man; the holiness and love 
and gentleness of God are a part of the divine glory. In other 
words, he rejoices in hope of God’s favor and of the character which 
is in harmony with it. Second, he rejoices in tribulations; that is, 
the trials through which they are called to pass. The reasons for 
this rejoicing in tribulation are given: “Tribulation worketh pa- 
tience;” that is, not mere passive endurance, but it is the strength 
which enables one to endure. He who in the grace of Christ passes 
through tribulations rejoices in the divine strength which enables 
him to endure them, and thus he bears up bravely, heroically, real- 
izing that in so doing he obeys his Master’s will. This endurance 
of the Christians is amply illustrated in the early Church history. 
The Revised Version says patience works “probation;” that is, 
proving or approving. Some have suggested approved character. 
The word “probation” and the word rendered in our Authorized 
Version “experience” come from a word which means to test, to 
prove, and then to approve after testing. Tribulation tests those 
who are subjected to it, and those who pass through the test suc- 
cessfully are approved; and this probation—that is, this approval, 
or testing—produces hope; for he who has endured the test has 
hope, not only because of the endurance, but because he has endured 
through the strength of Christ, which has come to him by faith. 
Further, he rejoices in the certainty of the outcome. “Hope put- 
teth not to shame;” that is, does not disappoint. The hopes of 
God’s people rest not on the uncertainties, but on the certainties, 
which he proposes to show in the verses that follow. 

This passage, then, brings out the divine source of our graces. 
The believer’s peace, the believer’s joy, and the believer's hope all 
come to him through the grace of Christ. Christ introduces him 
to that circle in which these graces are found. This passage further 
brings out the development of character under the influences of di- 
vine grace; tribulation worketh patient endurance, and patient 
endurance works out approval, and approval inspires hope, and out 
of this hope comes the sunshine of glory. The Christian hope, 
then, will not prove a disappointment. It has realities in this life 
and in the life to come fully meeting the Christian's high anticipa- 
tions, as revealed in the Gospel. 





THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE AS A FACTOR IN MINISTERIAL EDU- 
CATION. 


In the nomenclature of our denomination the Conferences for 
practical purposes are divided into the Spring and the Fall Con- 
ferences. The Spring Conferences are now going on. The meeting 
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of so many preachers at Conference is very instructive to our 
younger ministry if properly interpreted. Important lessons may 
be gathered by anyone who will give careful attention to them. 
Punctuality is learned as an important part of ministerial duty. 
The preachers are anxious to get to the seat of the Conference in 
time to answer to their names. If a little late there is a rush to get 
their names recorded as present at the first session. One should be 
recognized as punctual to obligations. 

The first day of the session is usually given also to gathering 
statistics. The importance of punctuality in financial matters is 
thus emphasized and brought to the notice of the minister as soon 
as he reaches the Conference. Punctuality is in the view of many a 
minor part, but it counts much in the race of life, especially in 
ministerial life. A few minutes late at public services or prayer 
meeting is injurious as an example as well as hindering work and 
impairing the general usefulness of the preacher. All men who 
occupy positions of responsibility have felt the need of punctuality, 
and certainly no work is more responsible and more naturally calls 
for this virtue than that of the minister. The habit of accuracy is 
thereby promoted also. The reports must be accurate. Accuracy is 
allied to integrity. 

The Annual Conference is especially fitted also to educate the 
minister in the usages, teachings, and achievements of the denomi- 
nation. While denominations exist they will be carried on by the 
methods peculiar to each, and which constitute a part of their 
heritage. A denomination exists as such because of the peculiarities 
either of belief or of practice. To be out of harmony with either 
is injurious to the highest efficiency. It is especially true of 
methods of Christian work. The denominations are more nearly 
allied now than they were years ago, and still there is enough 
difference in modes of service and of reaching the people to warrant 
a careful study of these modes on the part of young ministers. The 
evangelical services held frequently at the Conference show the 
spirit of the time and indicate the modes in which the Church is 
working at that particular period. With the growing years these 
methods vary more or less from time to time, but the general spirit 
remains the same, and the general form is practically unchanged. 

The doctrinal teachings of the Church, though not brought for- 
ward prominently at Conference, are in the air. Doctrine is not 
only a matter of formal expression; it is a matter of feeling. There 
is an atmosphere about doctrine which controls large bodies of 
people when gathered together. Take, for example, the doctrine of 
the atonement. When understood in its deep, evangelical sense it 
pervades the spirit of the place, and though not formally expressed 
in words is felt and imbibed in thought and deed. 

Further, the great interests of the Church are presented before 
the Conference by their appointed representatives. The importance 
of these representations and the anniversaries connected therewith 
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in the education of the minister cannot be exaggerated. The sum of 
them all constitutes a part of the history of the Church at that 
period. The General Conference of the Church has divided up the 
work under various heads, and presented it to the Church under 
these separate forms. Each department has its specific work and 
its general relation to the whole work. At the Annual Conference 
there is an opportunity to hear these subjects discussed and the 
results of the work thus far performed in a manner calculated not 
only to inspire but to instruct. The knowledge of the Church work 
in all its departments must be gathered year after year if one would 
keep abreast of the achievements of the time. After a while history 
puts the results of this work in permanent memorials, in books and 
papers, but the impressions of what is doing and the means that are 
being employed to accomplish it can only be adequately obtained by 
hearing from those who are in the fleld concerning the work as it 
passes before them year after year. Thus each Conference, if the 
anniversaries are wisely improved, is in reality a course of lectures 
on the great movements of the Church of Christ, and thus becomes 
an element in the constant intellectual as well as spiritual de- 
velopment of the minister of the time. 

The lesson of the brotherhood of the ministry should not be over- 
looked. In the isolation of pastoral work the preachers cannot see 
each other except at general gatherings long enough to get the 
sense of absolute brotherhood. Here they meet as brethren in 
Christ and brethren in work. This brotherhood in its purest and 
best sense should be appreciated by our coming ministry. It forms 
an essential element in success in Christian work. In no place is 
the sense of brotherhood more apparent than in the gathering of 
ministers where each goes to take the work assigned him, some- 
times where it is pleasing, sometimes where it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, and rejoices that he is enabled to bear a share with his breth- 
ren in the common fellowship of the faith and in the common work 
of the Master. Hence it is a beautiful sight when they separate at 
the close of the Conference and sing the old-time hymn, 


We share our mutual woes, 
Our mutual! burdens bear. 

This sense of brotherhood becomes a binding relation not only 
between themselves, but ultimately between themselves and their 
people; for it must ever be borne in mind that the Church is one. 
The ministry and the laity are not two separate branches in the 
Church of Christ, but one; and the fellowship of the one becomes 
alike the fellowship with the other, and thus the harmony of the 
Church in its actual working is complete. 
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ARCHZE/OLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


DISCOVERIES AT PRIENE. 

GREAT and important discoveries have been made in Greece, Asia 
Minor, and the adjacent islands during the past few years by the 
classical schools of several countries, which have their headquarters 
at Athens. The work of the schools has been systematized to such a 
degree that a large extent of territory has been explored and a large 
number of sites have been made to reveal their buried treasures and 
most ancient history. The efforts of the several schools have been 
very ably supplemented by private parties and learned societies. 

Of the places recently explored perhaps none has yielded more 
satisfactory results than Priené, in Asia Minor. As this city is com- 
paratively unknown we may be pardoned for informing the reader 
that it was one of the oldest Ionic settlements, and was located on 
the Gulf of Latmus, a few miles north of Miletus, almost on a direct 
line to Smyrna. The waters of the A°gean Sea once washed the hills 
on which Prien? was located. This, however, is no longer so, for 
in the course of ages the Meander has rolled down its sand and de- 
posits, and filled not only the docks and port of Priené, but the very 
plain for miles and miles. Thus this famous old city has ceased to 
be maritime, and the site is now some miles inland. This also 
accounts for the fact that all its former glory has passed away. In 
some sense Priené has become a Pompeii, a buried city, with this 
difference, however, that Pompeii was suddenly overwhelmed by a 
great catastrophe, while Prien succumbed to the more gradual, but 
none the less effective, work of nature. 

The ruins of Priené® were visited as early as 1765 by two English 
men—Chandler and Revett—who were sent out under the auspices 
of the Society of Dilettanti. They discovered the ruins of the splendid 
temple of Athené Polias. This was at a time when archeology was 
in its infancy. Therefore the thorough excavation of the site was left 
to later and more competent hands. It was more than one hundred 
years later (1868) that the same society sent out Mr. Pullan, who 
carried on very successftll work at Priené@, and was able to convince 
the world that this ancient city had the finest specimen of Ionic 
architectural art of the fourth century before our era. Those who 
have visited the Department of Greek Antiquities in the British 
Museum will recall the Mausoleum Room and Mausoleum Annex, in 
which are exhibited some of the remains in sculpture and architec- 
ture brought by Mr. Pullan from the temple at Prien®. There may 
also be seen a number of the inscriptions found on the walls of the 
temple in the Room of Inscriptions adjoining the entrance hall of the 
museum. One of these mentions the dedication of the temple by 
Alexander the Great. Encouraged by the success of the English 
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explorers, two Frenchmen—Rayet and Thomas—reached Priené in 
1873 and devoted months of hard work and scientific study to the 
venerable ruins. The result of their work, as far as it related 
to the temple of Athené Polias, was published in detail some 
years ago, and need not be repeated here. It was but natural that 
archeologists concluded that a place with such a magnificent temple 
of so early a date should have had other edifices of great splendor 
and interest. Acting upon this conviction, the directors of the Royal 
Museum at Berlin determined in 1895 to send Wiegand, Heine, and 
Schroeder, experienced specialists, to Priené, in order to make a 
thorough study of the ancient city. The results have justified the 
undertaking, for now we know that Priené was celebrated not only 
for its temple, but that it was a splendid city, with symmetrically 
laid out streets, spacious squares, many public and private edifices of 
magnificent construction. The reports so far given out by these 
German scholars have been meager and incomplete; enough, however, 
is known to show that this old Ionic settlement was an important 
place between the sixth and third centuries of our era. The last 
words on the subject are from the pen of M. Maxime Collignon, pub- 
lished in a recent number of the Revue des Deux Mondes. M. Col- 
lignon, who visited the ruins of Priené a short time ago, is a well- 
known architect and archeologist, and for that reason his state- 
ments may be taken as trustworthy. 

Priené was known as early as the eleventh or tenth century be- 
fore our era, and played an important réle in the history of Greek 
civilization down to the time of Christ. We read that for a long 
time it successfully repelled the inroads made by the Carians and 
Lydians; that it became a Persian city about 544 B. C.; that it was 
a place of great wealth, for it is a matter of record that even Creesus 
borrowed money from some of its wealthy inhabitants. It remained 
subject to Persia till the time of Alexander, who captured it and then 
restored its independence 

The first thing that strikes the student on examining the ruins of 
this ancient city is the perfect symmetry, the mathematical regu- 
larity with which it was laid out and built. The plan followed was 
exactly the same, as far as the disposition of the streets is con- 
cerned, as that in the construction of the modern city in the United 
States. The streets run in mathematically parallel lines. The 
wider ones have a breadth of nearly twenty-five feet and run from 
east to west; the narrower are about fifteen feet wide and intersect 
the former at right angles,so as to make about seventy square blocks, 
or squares. The blocks thus formed are one hundred and thirty by 
one hundred and sixty feet. As a rule, four houses are built on each 
one of these squares. Thus every house is on a corner lot and facing 
two streets; the main entrance, however, in every case is from the 
narrower street. In this regard they bear remarkable resemblance 
to the fashionable Arab quarters of a modern oriental town. Before 
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leaving the streets we should add that they are paved with large 
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blocks of stone, and are provided with gutters or drains for carrying 
away any waste waters after rain, etc. There are no traces of 
sidewalks, as at Pompeii. We may, therefore, infer that sidewalks 
were later inventions of the Romans. 

The houses brought to light at Priené, as might be expected, hav- 
ing been exposed to the elements for so many centuries, are not in 
as good state of preservation as those at Pompeii; nevertheless they 
are perfect enough to afford us very clear ideas of the arrangement 
and dimensions of the various rooms. Thus, with the aid of the 
discoveries at Delos and elsewhere in Greece, the student may form 
a moderately correct picture of the houses of the better class of 
citizens at, and shortly after, the time of Alexander the Great. The 
rooms on the ground floor were grouped around a central court, 
surrounded by a colonnade or peristyle. This court played an im- 
portant part in the family life of the ancient Greeks. Here, when 
the weather permitted, the occupants, free from the idle gaze of the 
street loafer and the curious passer-by, as well as from the noise, 
bustle, and dust of the public places, could sit and chat together, 
enjoying the fresh air and pleasant shade. The arrangement is ex- 
actly the same as in the palaces of Mycene, or in the mansions of 
the rich in the days of Plato, who has given us a description of the 
house of Callia. 

One of the fine residences just west of the temple of Athené is in 
a fair state of preservation. It had its court and peristyle. In the 
center of the court there was an exquisitely constructed fountain, 
presenting the appearance of the capital of a column. The walls 
of this house were, for the greater part, in a dilapidated condition, 
yet some portions were well enough preserved to give a very accurate 
impression of their strength and character of construction. Very 
noticeable was the stucco work, in which pieces of various colored 
marble were inserted. Both painter and plasterer had taken part 
in these decorations. Of these we may mention a frieze with 
triglyphs, denticulated molding, or cyma, some half columns, and a 
satyr’s mask. The stucco, painted in bright red, was artistically 
executed. These ornamentations bear great similarity to those at 
Pompeii, which show that the Romans had copied from the Greeks, 
whether of Greece or Asia Minor. We are, however, not to think 
that they were original to the Greeks, but rather Alexandrine imita- 
tions. Whatever their origin, the Greeks, as the ruins of Priené and 
Pergamos show, had this style of decorations centuries before the 
Pompeians. Delos also, at least to some extent, was acquainted 
with the same style of art. The Delian house may be regarded as a 
transition from that of Priené to that of Pompeii 

We have only very meager data regarding the articles used in 
furnishing these mansions. The few pieces discovered are, however, 
in a very perfect state. First of all must be mentioned the massive 
marble tables, supported on legs, richly carved, so as to imitate 


lions’ claws. There were also censers and candelabra, as well as a 
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large number of bronze vases of various shapes and sizes. The 
excavations at Priené have brought to light very many statuettes and 
figurines, or figures in marble and terra cotta. Their nature is such 
as to prove conclusively that they were used for decorating purposes, 
much in the same way as bric-abrac in our modern houses. They 
were also used, as every student of archzology knows, in private 
chapels, temples, and sepulchers. Those discovered in private houses 
were sometimes found in niches in the walls or upon shelves pur- 
posely made for them. They represented a large variety of objects, 
many of them being mythological subjects, such as Eros, Nemesis, 
Aphrodites, etc. Domestic scenes were also very common, for ex- 
ample, a maiden playing on the lyre and attended by her slave, a 
pedagogue conducting his ward to or from school, etc. Not only were 
the side walls decorated, but various objects were represented on 
the ceilings as well. 

Some of the statuettes discovered testify clearly to the culture of 
the third and fourth centuries before Christ. Among these should 
be mentioned a very finely executed statuette of Alexander the Great, 
who was greatly and justly honored and very popular at Priené. 
It is worthy of remark that many of the objects found in the tem- 
ples and public edifices of Greece were likewise employed in decora- 
ting the private residences of the rich. The same custom, if we are 
to believe the Roman historians, prevailed also among the Romans 

Let us now turn to the agora, or forum. Here we have, restored 
with remarkable success and precision, a forum as it existed in the 
days of Alexander and his immediate successors. Like the city 
itself, it presents a remarkable symmetry and regularity. No other 
agora yet discovered, built previous to the time of Alexander, can 
compare with that of Priené. The plan followed is, in the main, the 
same as that on which is constructed the agora at Pergamos or Ege. 
The straight line is a prominent feature of the entire place. As 
might be expected, the principal street of Prien@ passes through the 
agora and cuts it into two unequal parts, the smaller being on the 
north side. This is bounded by a terrace, reached by a number of 
steps, and has a magnificent portico, extending about four hundred 
feet. We learn from an inscription that it was called the “Sacred 
Portico,” and that it was dedicated to the discussion of questions of 
public interest. Portions of the walls at this place are covered with 
inscriptions, relating chiefly to the laws and decrees regulating the 
public affairs of the city. There are also very many references to 
the times when the power of Rome was commencing to make itself 
felt in the affairs of Greece. The chambers found here were those 
used by the judges, city officials, and those in charge of the agora. 

At the extreme east end of the sacred porch are two edifices, 
which without doubt were public property of some kind. The one 
farthest from the agora was very probably the prytaneum, or the 
place where official hospitality was extended to persons of rank. 
The other building, in far better state of preservation, was 
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doubtless a place for public gatherings. M. Collignon conjec- 
tures that it was either the so-called ecclesia or bouleterion. 
The main room of this marble edifice is almost square, and is large 
enough to seat six hundred persons. Near the center is a square 
altar, ornamented with heads of bulls, and several mythological 
subjects, representing the gods. The seats afford an unobstructed 
view of the altar. Back of the altar, on the side free from seats, were 
large marble benches or thrones, which were evidently reserved for 
the president of the council, his advisers and secretaries. An in 
scription found on the spot gives the name of one president, namely, 
Aulos .Emilios Zosimus. He must have been a man of great im- 
portance. He had filled the offices of gymnasiarch, president of the 
board of instruction, clerk of the city and senate, etc. He was 
allowed to wear a crown. When elected president he gave a public 
dinner to all the citizens. He made liberal donations to the gymna- 
sium, and sought in every way possible to promote the interests of 
Priené. 

The south part of the agora was devoted to commercial and busi 
ness interests. It was the market place. On the west side of the 
agora, though no part of it, was the temple of Dionysus. It was in 
this quarter of the city that the shops or bazaars were found. Here 
were erected many of the monuments to the benefactors of the city. 
The statues were placed on low foundations to serve as seats for 
those desiring to rest. 

The theater is situated not far from the building called above 
ecclesia or bouleterion (senate). This, according to M. Collignon, is 
the best-preserved ancient Greek theater yet discovered. It is, as 
might be expected, built on a slope between the two principal streets 
of the city. The seats are arranged in concentric tiers, and are 
reached not only by a principal entrance, but by two others on the 
sides. The stage, orchestra, and various accessories are all shown 

Back of and on either side of the stage are the dressing rooms 
used by the actors. The front part of the stage, or proscenium, has 
the so-called logeion (Latin, pulpitum). Immediately in front of the 
orchestra were the seats of honor (pradria), reserved for the more 
distinguished. All this is on precisely the same plan as the other 
Greek theaters. But here is an important difference. Heretofore 
most all authorities have agreed that the altar, called thymele, an 
inseparable part of the theater, was in the center of the orchestra 
At Priené, however, the altar is outside the orchestra, about the 
center of the semicircle which forms the predria. Is this an ex- 
ception, or were those who have written on the Greek theater mis- 
taken as to the location of the altar? Be that as it may, the altar 
at Prien@® is the only one yet discovered in any of the theaters ex- 
plored, and in splendid state of preservation. It is of fine marble, 
erected on a slightly elevated platform. It is crowned with a dentic- 
ulated cornice and ornamented with lateral gables. We learn from 
an inscription that it was dedicated by Pythotimos, the agonothete. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOE. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 

Vincent Zapletal. This priest of the Roman Catholic Church 
takes up the cudgel against W. Robertson Smith’s theory of totemism 
among the early Israelites in a recent book entitled Der Totemismus 
und de Religion Israels. Ein Beitrag zur Religionswissenschaft und 
cur Erklirung des Alten Testamentes (Totemism and the Religion 
of Israel. A Contribution to the Science of Religion and to the 
Exposition of the Old Testament), Freiburg (Switzerland), Uni- 
versitatsbuchhandlung. Taking up the animal names, which occur 
among the Israelites as well as other Semitic peoples, especially the 
Arabians, Zapletal denies that there are any indications of totem- 
ism, since many of them are not to be explained as animal names, 
while those which are to be so explained form but a small percentage 
of all names, and are for the most part names of individuals given to 
express some similarity to the animal in question. Animal family 
names are bestowed as a result of the name of the individual at the 
head of the family, while animal names for places are given because 
the animals were numerous in that locality. Alleged Israelitish rev- 
erence for natural objects, such as trees, stones, springs, and anl- 
mals, has another cause than totemism. For example, trees and 
stones were not taken for divinities, but for the residences of 
divinities; it is a question whether springs were ever reverenced 
among the Israelites; while there is no proof that living animals 
ever were reverenced, although images of animals were sometimes 
regarded as symbols of the deity. It has been particularly held that 
the prohibition of unclean animals as food indicates totemism among 
the early Israelites. Zapletal, however, shows that those prohibi- 
tions can be accounted for on the ground of health, and for peda- 
gogical and general human reasons; and he maintains that if this 
were an indication of totemism there would have been a prohibition 
of certain plants as well as animals. Totemism implies also the con- 
ception of sacrifice as a eucharistic feast, wherein the deity, the hu- 
man society making the sacrifice, and the animal offered are re- 
garded as blood relatives. Zapletal denies both the sense of 
relationship between the deity and human society and that between 
man and animals That only the whole tribe could sacrifice an 


animal did not arise from the animal’s sacredness, but from its use- 
fulness to the tribe as such. Of itself the animal was not sacred, 
but it was made sacred by the sacrificial act. Besides, sacrifice was 
chiefly a private matter having the nature of something devoted. 
Thus Zapletal takes up each and every argument for the existence 
of totemism in Israel and shows that all the facts depended upon 
for its proof can be better accounted for on some other theory. 
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G. Gross. In the midst of so much academic theorizing it is 
interesting to note how a scholarly man engaged with the practical 
problems of religion looks at theology. This Gross illustrates in his 
recent book on Giaube, Theologie, und Kirche (Faith, Theology, and 
the Church), Tiibingen, G. Schniirlen, 1901. His discussion of the 
doubter is both interesting and valuable. He describes the doubter 
as one who is in earnest about religious questions, and who feels 
that his personal well-being depends upon their satisfactory answer. 
This is somewhat novel; for most of us think of a doubter as one 
who has lost interest in religion if he is not positively averse to it. 
Gross’s definition affords room for a true distinction between the 
doubter, the unbeliever, and the trifler. The many and varied prob- 
lems with which religious doubt has to deal Gross sums up in the 
questions, Is there a God? Who is God? Is there any possibility of 
being assured of the existence of God? To these he answers that the 
only way of knowing God is the way of personal contact with him— 
the way of personal experience. This certainty attainable by faith 
differs from the certainty obtained by scientific means in that it can 
exist only as living certainty, that is, certainty which is being con- 
tinuously reproduced. In order to possess it one must constantly 
experience that personal communion with God which is necessary to 
faith. The ground upon which a constant contact of the human 
spirit with God is possible is the Holy Scriptures, and in these it is 
especially the person of Jesus Christ the consideration of whom 
produces the deepest impression concerning the nature and glory of 
God. So it is the Holy Scriptures which condition any adequate 
knowledge of God in the mind of man. It seems to the present 
writer that Gross gives the sacred Scriptures not too important, but 
too exclusive, a function in connection with an experimental knowl- 
edge of God. Still, he does well to give the Bible a large place in 
the production and maintenance of Christian experience. Of a less 
practical kind is his discussion of the question whether theology can 
be properly termed a science. He reaches the conclusion that ex- 
egetical and historical theology come within the range of science 
strictly speaking, but that doctrinal theology and ethics are not 
truly scientific since they rest too much upon individual conviction 
It is a question, however, whether Gross is not in error here. It 
would seem that if the scientific method were applied to the classifi- 
cation of personal religious beliefs this very procedure would legiti- 
mate the results as true science. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


La vie future d’apres le Mazdéisme a la luv.iere 42: croy- 
ances paralleles dans les autres religions, étude d’eschatologie 
comparee (The Future Life according to Mazdeism in the Light of 
Parallel Beliefs in other Religions. A Study in Comparative 
Eschatology). By N. Siderblom. Paris, E. Leroux, 1901. Though 
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he writes in French, the author of this book is a brilliant young 
Swede. In his first chapter he considers the doctrine of the future 
life in its lowest stage of development, that is, as mere continuance 
of life. The future life is, in this stage, considered merely as the 
continuation of this life, even to the extreme of making the vicissi- 
tudes of that life identical with those of the present. A second stage 
of development is that in which the idea of retribution is prominent. 
This stage is characteristic of Mazdeism. In some religions the 
doctrine of the future life is closely connected with those of the end 
of the world and the renewal of the world. The Mazdeistic concep- 
tions of the destruction of the world by fire, of the renewal of the 
world, of the resurrection of the dead, of the final judgment, and of 
the final restitution of all things furnish valuable material for his 
discussion. Siderblom is very skeptical with reference to the alleged 
influence of Mazdeism upon Jewish and Christian eschatology so 
much proclaimed in these days. He finds at least two very important 
differences between the Mazdeistic and Jewish (Christian) eschatol- 
ogy which seem to him to forbid any important influence of the 
former upon the latter. The Mazdeistic apocalyptic is based on the 
cosmological myth of the destruction of the world by fire and of the 
world’s renewal, and only gradually was the ethical conception of a 
final judgment connected with this fundamental idea. On the other 
hand, the Jewish eschatology proceeds upon the ethical concept of a 
Messianic judgment, and but gradually adopted cosmological views 
and speculations. According to this Mazdeism and Judaism de- 
veloped on mutually exclusive lines. A second contrast Siiderblom 
finds in the optimism and pessimism, respectively, of the Mazdeistic 
and Judaistic eschatologies. Judaism teaches the eternal damna- 
tion of some side by side with the eternal salvation of others; Maz- 
deism, the final purification and restoration of all, after the endur- 
ance by the wicked of three days in purgatorial fires. Judaism holds 
to the final destruction of this world, which becomes more and more 
evil; Mazdeism looks for the perfection and renewal of this world, 
which is gradually becoming more and more ripe for such an out- 
come. If these differences could be established it would seem to 
settle it that the two religions, at any rate as far as their respective 
eschatologies are concerned, developed independently of each other. 


Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der judischen Gemeinde 
mach dem babylonischen Exil (Studies in the History of the 
Origin of the Jewish Congregation Subsequent to the Babylonian 
Exile). By Ernst Sellin. Leipzig, A. Deichert, 1901. For some 
years students of Old Testament history have been seeking to learn 
more of the circumstances attending and following the return of the 
Jews from Babylon to Palestine. Sellin doubts whether any definite 
and detailed knowledge on that question can ever be attained; 
though he thinks he offers some facts which have hitherto remained 
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unobserved, or which have, at least, not been connected with the 
solution of the problem. Taking up the bearing of Ezra iv, 7-vi, 15, 
on the subject, he thinks there is no reason whatever to doubt the 
complete trustworthiness of chapters v, l-vi, 15. Out of this portion 
of Ezra Sellin deduces the following fixed facts: The temple edict 
of Cyrus, the laying of the corner stone of the temple by Shesh- 
bazzar, the gradual return of the people, the attempt to build the 
walls and the interruption by the Samaritans, with the consequent 
delay of the temple structure until Zerubbabel again laid the corner 
stone, after which the temple was completed. Sellin then proceeds 
to search the books of Haggai and Zechariah, and finds that Haggai 
contains absolutely nothing to contradict the findings of Ezra v and 
vi, but, on the contrary, confirms them. Besides this, we gather that 
after a previous attempt Zerubbabel laid the corner stone of his 
temple September 24, B. C. 520. As to the return of the people from 
Babylon, Haggai gives us no information of such a return in the 
second year of Cyrus, but it does, in a variety of ways, bear testi- 
mony that from the time of the conquest of Babylon to September, 
520, the larger part of the people had returned and settled in Pales- 
tine. Zechariah confirms this conclusion, and adds thereto that be- 
tween 538 and 520 Jewish colonies turned from Babylon, that 
Zerubbabel laid the corner stone in 520, and also an indirect con- 
firmation of Ezra iv, 7-vi, 15. Examining Ezra ii (=—Neh. vii), Sellin 
finds nothing to contradict his inferences from other passages, and 
concludes that Nehemiah and Ezra upon their return to Jerusalem 
found others who had returned before them. Taking it all in all, 
Sellin regards the contents of Ezra as trustworthy, and his his- 
torical results, drawn from the above-named sources, vary little from 
the traditional, which fact, in the present state of Old Testament 
study, does not argue as forcibly against his scholarly merits as it 
would have argued formerly. An interesting incidental result of 
Sellin’s studies is that he dates the so-called third Isaiah between 537 
and 520 on the basis of Isa. Ixiii, 18; Ixiv, 9f.; lxvi, 1-5, though 
these passages will be by no means convincing to all scholars. 


—— a 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 

Harnack’s “What is Christianity?” It takes very little to 
throw the theological world of Germany into a tempest. This is in 
part owing to the antagonism of theological parties, and in part to 
the jealousies among the theologians. Harnack’s book contains some 
very weak Christology, along with much else that is very valuable. 
But the opponents of Harnack have, for the most part, chosen to 
attack him on the ground that he denies that Jesus is intimately 
connected with the Gospel as a system. Learned treatises were 
written to prove how wrong such a position is. Meanwhile Harnack 
kept quiet until one after another had committed himself to that 
line of assault, and then he showed them up by calling attention to 
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the fact that what he taught in his book was that Christ did not 
himself teach that he was the center of the Gospel; but as we be- 
lieve in the supernatural birth of Jesus though Jesus himself says 
nothing about it, so Harnack makes Christ an essential part of the 
Gospel, and that his ninth chapter shows that he so ranks him 
The tempest will probably subside now with several German theo- 
logians rather wiser for their humiliating experience. 


The Good Templars Abroad. The order, organized in Utica, 
N. Y., in 1852, reached Great Britain in 1868. From there it spread 
to Sweden and Norway, thence to Denmark, and, in 1883, to North 
Schleswig. In these border territories Germans became members of 
the order, and in 1889 a German grand lodge was formed, with 9 
local lodges. These were composed mostly of artisans, small farm- 
ers, and laborers. The first among the more educated classes of 
Germany to interest themselves in the movement were school- 
teachers. In 1892 the first lodge was established in Switzerland, and 
Professor Forel, of Zurich, became the champion of the cause. 
Professor Bunge, of Basel, had long advocated total abstinence, but 
seeing the need of organization he and his followers became Good 
Templars. About the same time Herr Asmussen, of Hamburg, en- 
tered with all his great administrative ability into the movement. 
It is a strange fact that while many physicians favor the order it is 
more or less opposed by the clergy, the legal fraternity, and many 
professors in universities. The growth is rapid in foreign lands, 
there being, in 1899, in Great Britain 120,000, in Sweden 95,000, 
and in Germany, in 1901, 12,230 members. 


Insanity among German Female Teachers. Some months ago 
Professor Zimmer published statistics from one hundred and 
seventy-five German institutions for the care of insane or nervously 
disordered persons apparently showing that the number of insane 
female teachers is about four times as great in proportion as the 
number of other insane women. Professor Zimmer is not an op- 
ponent of women in the teaching profession, but lest his conclusions 
might be employed to the disadvantage of the women teachers one 
of their number attempted to show that his deductions were inac- 
curate. It appeared that he had taken no account of the distinction 
between those who were merely prepared to teach and those who 
had actually been engaged in teaching, nor of the distinction of 
those who taught in the public schools and those who gave private 
lessons, as in music and language. These oversights, it was 
claimed, would greatly reduce the number of insane teachers. It 
was also claimed that Professor Zimmer had made his comparison 
between women teachers and all other German females, whereas it 
should have included none under sixteen years of age. It looks as 
though this woman had caught Professor Zimmer napping. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Tue Presbyterian and Reformed Review (Philadelphia) for April 
has a solid table of contents, including “Old Testament Discussion 
and Princeton Opinion,” “Belief as an Ethical Postulate,” “The 
Book of Daniel,” “Lost Meanings of Hebrew Roots,” “The New 
Psychology,” and “An Oberlin Admirer of Ritschl.” Among the 
book reviews are interesting notices of The Life of Edward White 
Benson and the Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Hucley. In the 
former, the son of the Archbishop of Canterbury shows a bigoted 
“Churchman” occasionally touched with mellowing liberality, some 
times severe upon others, but also frank to acknowledge his own 
personal faults, lamenting that he had ever been sour, and bitter, 
and hot, and writing to his wife, on his birthday in 1878: “I think 
the most grave and altogether best lesson which I have learned in 
nine-and-forty years is the incalculable superiority of gentleness to 
every other force, and the imperative necessity of humility as a foun 
dation to every other virtue.” Benson indulged in frequent flings 
at Calvinism, as when he explained the troublesomeness of two 
orphan brothers in the school by saying, “Their grandmother is a 
rigid Calvinist, who will not let them speak above a whisper on 
Sundays;” and as when he wrote concerning the condition of affairs 
in Cornwall: “Calvinism” (of which, he says, “Wesley taught not 
a word”) “has pervaded nearly every place, and in all such places 
Sacraments are simply abhorred.” Benson was sorely vexed at 
the prevalence of nonconformity, and once uttered such bigotry as 
this: “English Churchmanship is forever the strength of my life, 
and the form under which God seems to have done everything for 
my people that is honest and lovely and of good report, just aa 
much as the Law was the Light of Israel, and His way for them a 
way equally remote from Babylonish and Samaritan ways.’ Yet 
the same chapter tells us that this Anglican bishop “always recog 
nized quite frankly that Methodism had kept religion alive in Corn 
wall when the Established Church had almost lost the sacred 
flame.” To a disinterested observer there is something amusing 
as well as pathetic, in the anxious efforts of English Churchmen 
to bolster up their claims by obtaining outside recognition of the 
validity of Anglican orders. This was the aim of negotiations 
carried on by Benson and others with the Russian Church; but the 
desired recognition was not secured. From the Jansenist Church in 
Holland Archbishop Benson also endeavored to procure an acknowl 
edgment that the Anglican Church had Apostolic Succession; and 
here also he was repulsed. Again he failed when he tried to ob 
tain from the bishops of the Old Catholics definite pledges of rec 
ognition of orders. When Lord Halifax, in 1894, induced the Arch 
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bishop of Canterbury to seek a reconciliation between the Church 
of England and the Church of Rome, Benson entertained the pro- 
posal, requiring, however, that the Pope should acknowledge the 
validity of English orders. His Infallible Holiness, the Almighty’s 
deputy, with the aid of his most erudite counselors, investigated 
Anglican orders, on the solicitation of suppliants from the English 
Church, for two years, and then heartlessly informed them that an 
exhaustive examination of history showed their orders to be en- 
tirely null and void; that, in fact, they were no more a part of the 
True Church than the veriest Dissenters. This was a bitter and 
humiliating disappointment. In the latter part of his life Benson 
perceived the evils arising from High Churchism and Ritualism, 
and the necessity of conciliating the Evangelical party in the 
Church of England, lest they be provoked to secede and make a new 
Methodism. He urged that everything possible should be done to 
retain them, saying, to his fellow Churchmen, “Except these abide 
in the ship, you cannot be saved.” Deploring ritualistic excesses, 
he wrote, “Full tilt we go to alienate all the laity we can.” A High 
Church service he thus describes impatiently: “Ridiculous don- 
nings and doffings of stoles and hoods—an eleven minutes’ sermon.” 
The notice of Huxley's Life sets to the credit of this representative 
of science some services rendered to morality and religion. At the 
expense of consistency, Huxley made various concessions which 
faced toward orthodoxy. He exposed the fallacy in Hume’s argu- 
ment against miracles, and maintained that Science has nothing to 
say against miracles, except to require evidence for them; that 
“there is no seeming absurdity in theology which you cannot paral- 
lel by a greater absurdity of Nature;” that “the philosophical diffi- 
culties of Theism are no greater now than they have been ever 
since Theism was first taught or invented.” He indorsed the great 
argument of Butler’s Analogy, declaring that it is not weakened by 
evolution theories. He defended the use of prayer, which Tyndall 
and others assailed, and which was jettisoned by some of the Eng- 
lish prelates. Claiming that the objection to prayer as being an 
interference with fixed laws does not apply, he wrote that it is no 
more logically absurd to ask the Almighty to change the weather 
than it is to ask your friend to answer your letter. He declared 
the government of the world to be rigorously just, and kind, and 
beneficent, saying: “It is obvious to me that the wicked does not 
flourish, nor is the righteous punished. The gravitation of sin to sor- 
row is as clear as that of the earth to the sun, and more so.” When 
some of the Broad-Church clergy sought his indorsement for their 
liberal teachings he told them that facts are against their “Broad” 
views, that the orthodox doctrines which they opposed “are as well 
based as any in physical science, . . . and there is nothing in those 
theological dogmas more contradictory to our moral sense than is 
to be found in the facts of nature.” When somebody asked his 
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he replied that he would prefer a dose of arsenic. In the London 
School Board he was the leading champion of morality and of the 
use of the Bible in the public school, saying: “People may talk 
about intellectual teaching, but what we principally want is moral 
teaching;” and again, “The most effective help is not scientists 
and philosophers, but the parson, the sister, the Bible-woman.” Of 
the Bible he wrote: “As English literature, as world-old history, 
as moral teaching, as the Magna Charta of the poor and the op- 
pressed, as the most democratic book in the world, it cannot be 
spared. The human race is not in a position to dispense with it, 
and probably may never be.” He admired most of all the Old 
Testament, and especially the prophecies of Isaiah and Micah, and 
wondered at the genius for Monotheism and morality manifested 
by the rude Jewish people, as well he might since it could only 
have been given them by revelation from God. He despised the 
Positivist philosophers as the most offensive of humbugs, and the 
men whom he esteemed most highly were earnest Christians, like 
Magee, Bishop of Peterborough, Charles Kingsley, and Gordon 
of Khartoum. He resented the imputation that such agnosticism 
as he professed was veiled atheism. 

Tue April issue of that rich monthly, The Century Magazine, 
might be called a Burroughs number, as John Burroughs furnishes 
both an essay on “Literary Values” and a poem, “The Song of the 
Toad;” while Edwin Markham contributes a “Birthday Greeting” 
in verse to John Burroughs on his sixty-fifth anniversary, begging 
this “Boon fellow of the forest folk, close confidant of reverend oak,” 
to bear with us until he “must be gone to speak with White and 
Audubon.” Among excellent things in the essay we find the follow- 
ing: “Things do not endure in this world without a certain single- 
ness and continence. Trees do not grow and stand upright without 
a certain balance and proportion. A man does not live out half his 
days without a certain simplicity of life. Excesses, irregularities, 
violences, kill him. It is the same with books; they too are under 
the same law; they hold the gift of life on the same terms. Only 
an honest book can live; only absolute sincerity can stand the test 
of time. Any selfish or secondary motives vitiate a work of art, as 
they vitiate a religious life. Indeed, I doubt if we fully appreciate 
the literary value of the staple, fundamental human virtues and 
qualities—probity, directness, simplicity, sincerity, love. There is 
just as much room and need for the exercise of these qualities in the 
making of a book as in the building of a house, or in a business 
career. How conspicuous they are in all the enduring books—in 
Bunyan, in Walton, in Defoe, in the Bible! It is they that keep 
alive such a book as Two Years Before the Mast, which Louis Steven- 
son pronounced the best sea story in the language, as it surely is.” 
“Good literature may be a much simpler thing than our teachers 
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value. The little Parisian girl who, when asked by a lady the price 
of the trinkets she offered for sale, replied, ‘Judge for yourself, 
madam; I have tasted no food since yesterday,’ expressed herself 
with consummate art. If she had simply said, ‘Whatever your lady- 
ship pleases to give,’ her reply would have been graceful, but com- 
monplace. By the personal turn which she gave it she added 
almost a lyrical touch.” “The true writer always establishes inti- 
mate and personal relations with his reader. He comes forth, he is 
not concealed; he is immanent in his words, we feel him, our spirits 
touch his spirit.” Something similar is true of the preacher. Sainte- 
Beuve said that Montaigne’s metaphors are never “detached from 
the thought,” but “seize it in its very center, in its interior, and 
join and bind it.” As illustrating how an overweening passion for 
art degenerates into a love of the artificial for its own sake, Baude- 
laire is quoted as expressing a preference for metal trees and a 
theatrical imitation of water, rather than real trees and real water; 
and for a painted woman’s face over one showing natural color. 
Baudelaire was a Frenchman, and France is the country of artifice 
and artificiality. Of our New England poets it is said truly that, in 
all of them, the voice of humanity, of patriotism, of religious ideas, 
of strenuous moral purpose, speaks; art is subordinated to human 
passions, sentiments, emotions. Speaking of the use of language 
as an instrument of the imagination, rather than as a vehicle of 
thought, Burroughs says: “In Wordsworth’s line, ‘The last to parley 
with the setting sun;’ in Whitman’s sentence, ‘O, waves, I have 
fingered every shore with you;’ in Emerson’s description of an 
Indian-summer day, ‘The day, immeasurably long, sleeps over the 
wide, warm fields’—in these and such as these we see the imagina- 
tive use of words.” John Morley’s definition of literature is given: 
“All the books—and they are not so many—where moral truth and 
human passion are touched with a certain largeness, sanity, and at- 
tractiveness of form.” The following is not new, but it is true: “I 
suppose one comes to like plain literature as he comes to like plain 
clothes, plain manners, simple living. What grows with us is the 
taste for the genuine, the real. The less a writer’s style takes 
thought of itself, the better we like it. The less his dress, his equi- 
page, his house, concern themselves about appearances, the more we 
are pleased with them. Let the purpose be entirely serious, and let 
the seriousness be pushed till it suggests the heroic; that is what 
we crave as we grow older and tire of the vanities and shams of the 
world. To have literary value is not necessarily to suggest books or 
literature; it is to possess a certain genuineness and seriousness 
that is like the validity of real things. See how much better litera- 
ture Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg is than the more elaborate and 
scholarly address of Everett on the same occasion. General Grant’s 
Memoirs have a higher literary value than those of any other gen- 
erai in our civil war, mainly because of the greater simplicity, seri- 
ousness, and directness of the personality they reveal. There is no 
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more vahity and make-believe in the book than there was in the 
man. Any touch of the elemental, of the veracity and singleness 
of the natural forces, gives value to a man’s utterances, and Lincoln 
and Grant were undoubtedly the two most elemental men brought 
out by the war. The literary value of the Bible, doubtless, arises 
largely from its elemental character. The utterances of simple, un- 
lettered men—farmers, sailors, soldiers—often have great force and 
impressiveness from the same cause; there are in them the virtue 
and seriousness of real things. One great danger of schools, colleges, 
libraries, is that they tend to kill or to overlay this elemental 
quality in a man—to make the poet speak from his culture instead 
of from his heart.” Among recent books which, like Grant’s 
Memoirs, satisfy the taste for the genuine, the real, we may name 
Booker T. Washington’s Up from Slavery, and Jacob Riis’s The 
Making of an American. Veracity, simplicity, directness, put them 
beth among the remarkable books. 

One of the intense and enthusiastic teachers of our day was Pro- 
fessor Joseph Henry Thayer, of the Harvard Divinity School. His 
lecture on Books and Their Use was noticed in these pages a few 
years ago. An appreciative review of his literary work by Pro- 
fessor Ropes, of the Bangor Theological Seminary, appears in the 
April number of the American Journal of Theology (Chicago). 
To his students as they went out to life’s work this faithful teacher 
said: “We have made an investment in you; now go and show us 
some returns.” Impressing them with the necessity for industry 
as the condition of attainment, he said: “Do you wish to become 
great? Remember, it means more hours at your desk. The greater 
you desire to become, the more hours you must work.” Professor 
Ropes writes: “Only a consecrated devotion to the Lord Jesus 
Christ can bring a man into sympathy with the New Testament 
and enable him to read it in the light in which it was written, under 
the guidance of the same Spirit. Christ is the heart of the New 
Testament, and his life pulsates through it everywhere; for, as 
Professor Thayer used to say, ‘Not only were men converted, but 
also words. New Testament Greek is current Greek born again.’” 
He was a fervent enthusiast in his devotion to Christ, and to the 
study of the New Testament as the record and revelation of the 
Lord Jesus. He contended earnestly for the superiority of that 
view of Scripture which, in his own words, “remands externalities, 
whether books or systems, to their proper secondary place, and 
brings to the front the central and all-conquering truth of Chris- 
tianity, namely, personal loyalty to a personal Master—the cruci- 
fied, risen, reigning Christ. That age, that Church, that man can- 
not go far astray who strives after a life hidden with Christ in 
God.” To him the study of the Bible was worship; his glowing 
and contagious enthusiasm in such study was a holy fire; slackness 
in that study was sacrilege, and indifference was irreverence. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


The Progress of Dogma. Being the Elliott Lectures, Delivered at the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, Allegheny, Pa., 1897. By JAMES ORR, A.M., D.D., Professor 
of Apologetics and Systematic Theology, United Free College, Glasgow. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1.75. 


Anyone who is acquainted with Professor Orr’s Christian View of 
God and the World will take up the more recent volume from his 
pen with the expectation of finding it a vigorous and illuminating 
treatise. He will not be disappointed. To be sure, he may desire a 
much fuller exposition of one and another topic than is comprised 
in this medium-sized volume; but he will confess that the author 
has compacted into his pages a great amount of matter that is emi- 
nently worthy of consideration. By dogma the author understands 
doctrines that have been clothed in at least measurably distinct 
formulas and have claimed to a greater or less extent the sanction 
of ecclesiastical authority. The principal tests of dogma are con- 
formity to Scripture, inner coherence or the harmonious relation of 
part to part, correlation with vital Christian experience, and the 
illustration afforded by a prolonged history. The great compen- 
diums of dogma, the historic creeds, represent in no small degree 
the principle of the survival of the fittest. They are not, indeed, 
strictly final; as works of the human understanding they are neces- 
sarily imperfect. But they inclose materials that have endured a 
long testing in the fires of controversy. Any development that is to 
be a development within Christianity and not away from it must 
respect them. One thing is certain: “Whatever imperfections inhere 
in our existing creeds, no phase of doctrine which the Church has 
with full deliberation rejected—which, on each occasion of its re- 
appearance, it has persisted in rejecting—need raise its head now 
with any hope of permanent acceptance.” Appreciative words are 
recorded for the writers of the second century. The charge that the 
apologists neglected the characteristic substance of Christian teach- 
ing and dealt only with the tenets of “natural religion” is declared 
to be overdrawn. It is claimed, moreover, that it was a matter of 
discretion on the part of the apologists to meet the pagans on 
grounds for which they had some understanding and appreciation 
Note is taken of the suggestive character of the teaching of Irenzus. 
A theology, it is said, which takes the incarnation for its center, 
which unites creation in the closest way with redemption, which 
sees in Christ the “recapitulation” of humanity, which makes great 
account of the holy obedience of Christ as a means of reconciliation 
of the sinful race to God, is a theology that is not soon to be left 
behind by the Church. The Alexandrian school is also credited, in 
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spite of its too generous appropriation from Platonic speculation, 
with a valuable contribution. “It bore witness to a truth of no 
slight importance, namely, that Christianity is the principle of 
transformation for all our humanity.” The dogmatic development 
relative to the Trinity is reviewed by the author from the stand- 
point of a hearty acceptance of the Athanasian conception. He sets 
his face steadfastly against subordinationism, and repudiates with 
vigor the Sabellian interpretation. A theory, he argues, which gives 
to the person of Christ no other significance than that of a transient 
form of manifestation is utterly counter to Christian faith and feel- 
ing. “The whole Christian hope is bound up with faith in the con 
tinued existence of the Redeemer. To speak of the union of the God 
head with him as coming to an end is to dissolve the connection of 
believers with Christ, and destroy the existence of the Church itself.” 
The professor writes as a warm admirer of the Augustinian anthro- 
pology. He undertakes even at some length to apologize for the Au 
gustinian doctrine of predestination, but finally ends up by substitu 
ting, under the name of a modification, a doctrine of a very different 
color. “The fault of Augustine’s doctrine,” he says, “lies in its regarding 
the subject too exclusively in its relation to the individual salvation, 
and not sufficiently in connection with an organic view of the divine 
purpose in its relation to the world and history. In the scriptural 
view election stands always in connection with a developing pur- 
pose of God, and has for its aim not the exclusion of others, but the 
ultimate larger blessing and salvation of others. A typical example 
is furnished in the choice of Abraham. God chose Abraham and 
made his covenant with him. But this was done not for Abraham's 
own sake only, but in order that in him all families of the earth 
should be blessed. It was an election with a view to ultimate com- 
prehension—the choice of one with a view to the blessing of many.” 
In like manner, the professor quietly insinuates an amendment to 
the Calvinian dogma of predestination which is superbly adapted to 
displace the pith and marrow of the original dogma. “Calvin,” he 
says, “exalts the sovereignty of God, and this is right. But he errs 
in placing his root-idea of God in sovereign will rather than in love 
Love is subordinated to sovereignty, instead of sovereignty to love 
Love takes the direction which sovereignty gives it—it does not 
regulate the sovereignty.” Our author thinks that the Chalcedonian 
creed sets forth the factors which must be recognized in a true 
Christology, but that it needs to be supplemented by a conception 
too little recognized in the era of the Christological controversies, 
the conception, namely, that the human is not annulled or robbed 
of its integrity by reunion with the divine, “that it is only as the 
human takes up the divine in itself, and assimilates it, that it real- 
izes the true and complete ideal of humanity.” The radical kenotic 
theory which assumes a veritable depotentiation of the Logos is 
regarded by the author as an impossible solution of the Christo- 
logical problem. “This view,” he says, “appears to me to demand 
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what is inconceivable, that God should cease to be God, that the Son 
should resign his functions as creator and upholder of the world, 
and be temporarily blotted out of the life of the Trinity.” In view 
of his antagonistic attitude toward the Ritschlians, among whom 
Harnack is often mentioned in this volume, the author’s estimate 
of the Ritschlian Christology must be regarded as temperate. He 
does not expect, indeed, that its attempt to bar out theoretical con- 
struction will be a success. “No embargo of this kind can long 
restrain intellect from putting its old questions as to the real nature 
and rank of the being to whom it is asked to give its religious con- 
fidence and homage. But Ritschlianism has its merit in recalling 
men’s minds from speculative and scholastic subtleties to the his- 
torical revelation of God in Christ, by which all Christological the- 
ories must ultimately be tested, and takes high ground in its 
recognition of Christ as the spiritual founder and head of the king- 
dom of God, who stands in perfect solidarity of will and purpose 
with God, and gives assurance of his grace.” Professor Orr very 
properly repels the assertion that the mythological conception of 
the payment of a ransom to Satan was the only, or the prevailing, 
theory of atonement among the fathers. He notices that Anselm’s 
theory unites with conspicuous points of excellence an unwarranta- 
ble use of the idea of merit and debt. In his own thinking he makes 
room fer a penal element in Christ’s experience; but he partially 
forestalls the protest which this phraseology invites by interpreting 
the penal element as the consequence of Christ’s entering into the 
lot of those who are under bonds to suffering and death. In his very 
brief reference to eschatology Professor Orr notices that the wider 
outlook of the present age has engendered a deeper sense of the 
complexity and difficulty of the problems of human destiny than 
existed a generation or two ago, and that there is less of a bent now 
to lift the veil which it is felt God has wisely left on large portions 
of the future. While confident that the old doctrines for the most 
part will abide as to substance, our author recognizes that very 
largely they are taking on a changed aspect. Respecting the new 
apologetic he says: “It will recognize that the day of hard antitheses 
is passing. Instead of crudely opposing natural and supernatural, it 
will prefer to look at their side of relation and friendship—to mark 
how much of the supernatural there is in what we call natural and 
bow the specifically supernatural is not violently divorced from the 
natural, but is based on it, analogous to it, and in continuity with 
it. Instead of treating Christianity as a religion apart from and 
opposed to all others, it will desire to find points of connection, and 
to interpret Christianity in the light of the satisfaction it yields to 
the universal human need.” A few items provoke challenge. We 
find no sufficient ground for supposing that Origen’s subordination- 
ism was due to the influence of the Platonic or Neo-Platonic over- 
pressing of the notion of the transcendence of Deity. Origen seems 
to have been specially fortified against that notion. Again, we are 
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not persuaded that Nestorius stood at such a remove from orthodoxy, 
in comparison with Cyril, as is represented. Once more, we think 
that the somewhat emphatic disparagement of the immediate suc- 
cessors of Arminius must look for its justification in large part to a 
stalwart ecclesiastical standard rather than to biblical data. On 
the whole, however, the book shows a discriminating and judicial 
temper. 


The Church's One Foundation. By the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, A.M., 

LL.D. 12mo, pp. 227. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Dr. Nicoll is well known as editor of The Expositor, The Ex- 
positor’s Bible, The Expositor’s Greek Testament, etc. The questions 
discussed in this book, he says, cannot be left to experts; they con- 
cern not merely the health but the very existence of the Church. 
He has endeavored to make his book intelligible to the plain man. 
The subject is “Christ and Recent Criticism.” On the title-page, as 
a kind of keynote, is this sentence from Robertson Smith: “There 
is in the Bible above all the personal Christ, a Personality which 
men could not have imagined, a Personality which must be his- 
torical, a Personality which must be Divine.” In that brief and solid 
sentence there is the outline of a great sermon constructed under 
three heads. The introduction quotes from Westcott’s last book: 
“Christ the Word, the Son of God, is Himself the Gospel. The In- 
carnation, the Nativity, the Transfiguration, the Passion, the Resur- 
rection, the Ascension, are the final and absolute revelation to man 
of God’s nature and will. These facts contain, implicitly under the 
conditions of earth, all that we can know of self, the world, and God, 
so far as the knowledge affects our religious life.” To like effect 
Dean Church is quoted: “The Christian Church is the most potent 
fact in the most important age of the world’s progress. It is an in- 
stitution like the world itself, which has grown up by its own 
strength and according to its own principle of life, full of good and 
evil, having as the law of its fate to be knocked about in the stern 
development of events, exposed, like human society, to all kinds of 
vicissitudes and alternations, giving occasion to many a scandal, 
and shaking the faith and loyalty of many a son, showing in ample 
measure the wear and tear of its existence, battered, injured, some- 
times degenerate, sometimes improved in one way or another, since 
those dim and long-distant days when its course began; but showing 
in all these ways what a real thing it is, never in the extremity of 
storms and ruin, never in the deepest degradation of its unfaithful- 
ness losing hold of its own central unchanging faith, and never in 
its worst days of decay and corruption losing hold of the power of 
self-correction and hope of recovery. ... / And the Christian Church 
is founded on a definite historic fact—that Jesus Christ Who was 
crucified, rose from the dead; and coming from such an author, it 
comes to us, bringing with it the Bible. . . . A so-called Christianity, 
ignoring or playing with Christ’s Resurrection, and using the Bible 
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as a sort of Homer, may satisfy a class of clever and cultivated 
persons. ... But it is well in so serious a matter not to confuse 
things. This new religion may borrow from Christianity as it may 
borrow from Plato, or from Buddhism, er Confucianism, or even 
Islam. But it is not Christianity... . £ A Christianity which tells us 
to think of Christ doing good, but to forget and put out of sight 
Christ risen from the dead, is not true to life. It is as delusive to the 
conscience and the soul as it is illogical to reason.” Dr. Nicoll says 
that the Church cannot without cowardice and disloyalty object to 
biblical criticism, which is, in fact, a study of the Scriptures. But the 
Church is entitled to ask the critic: Do you believe in the Incarna- 
tion and the Resurrection of Christ? If his reply is in the affirma- 
tive, then his processes and results are before us for calm, earnest, 
and sifting examination and scholarly debate. But if his reply is 
in the negative, he has put himself outside the Church of Christ 
And if he evades or refuses to answer, the silence or evasion has to 
be interpreted and dealt with. The author also correctly says that the 
first argument for historical Christianity is based upon the fact—a 
fact attested by the whole history of humanity—that there was need 
that Christ should come. Dr. Nicoll frankly and severely criticises 
that insidious, dangerous, pernicious, and destructive work, The 
Encyclopedia Biblica. He points out the decline of Cheyne from 
the Christian faith, and marks with deep regret the strange 
descent of A. B. Bruce to the plane of utter naturalism. The ten 
chapters of Dr. Nicoll’s book are entitled, “Christ and the Newer 
Criticism,” “The Modes of Access to Christ,” “The Historical Christ: 
Preliminary Assumption,” “The Historical Christ: Ecce Homo; 
Ecce Deus,” “ The Resurrection of Our 
Lord from the Dead,” “Christ’s Triumphant Captives,” “The Argu- 
ment from the Aureole,” “The Christ of Dream,” “Keep.” Our 
author finds it refreshing and invigorating to face the champions of 
unbelief, to examine and refute their flimsy and futile theories. He 
says that Christianity never appears more wonderful than in the 
light cast upon it by those who cannot receive it because they will 
not admit the supernatural, thereby beginning with an assumption 
which makes faith impossible. He affirms that the Church which 
allows naturalistic interpretations to be substituted for supernatural 
Christianity will find its fires and its lights burning low and going 
out, leaving nothing but darkness and chill. He notices the intense 
malignity with which Zola regards Christianity in every form, and 
Tolstoy’s teaching that every temple raised for worship by human 
hands in the name of Christ must be destroyed before matters can 
go well with mankind; and remarks that their views, if carried out, 
would dissolve society, overturn the family, inaugurate anarchy, and 
make the world a sty. One valuable quotation is from the venerated 
Franz Delitzsch on the perpetual miracle of the spiritual life in the 
hearts and lives of men, from generation to generation, as confirma- 
tory of the miraculous events recorded in the Gospels: “In most 
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cases indeed is the government of God like the waters of Siloah that 
go softly; the visible miracles of history are only those flashes from 
the supernatural activity of God which serve rare and exceptional 
ends. But the whole work of grace, whether in the experience of 
individuals or in the history of mankind, even where it is hidden, is 
supernatural and therefore miraculous; because in the midst of 
this world, lying under the law of sin and death, it aims at establish- 
ing a world of righteousness and glory. ... The reality of miracles 
is sealed and attested to me by the miracles of grace which I saw 
with my own eyes in this blessed valley, the Muldenthal, when I 
was a young man. And the faith which I professed in my first ser 
mon remains mine to-day, undiminished in strength and immeasure 
ably higher than all earthly knowledge. I stand on the side of the 
theology of the Cross, and of grace, and of miracles.” To which our 
author adds: “The historical miracles live in the company of the 
spiritual miracles, and the supernatural is the native air of Chris- 
tianity. Our Lord himself spoke of greater works that were to fol 
low his miracles, of victories in the moral and spiritual order 
within the soul of man.” And another says: “What is most impress- 
ive to-day is not the miracle which some saint is said to have per- 
formed, but the miracle through which the saint himself is made.” 





> ——— 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
Essays Theological and Literary. By CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT, Late Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Harvard University. Crown &vo, pp. 358. Boston and 

New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.75. 

Eight of these essays form one group, treating of the rational basis 
of religion, the special nature of Christianity, the significance of 
Kant and Nietzsche, the outcome of naturalistic views, and the parts 
played by instinct and reason in the construction of religious 
thought. The other four essays trace these same spiritual ideas in 
the poetry of Emerson, Goethe, Tennyson, and Browning. Writing 
of “Reason in Religion” the author has this to say: “The great ideals 
of the reason are the basis of the largest faith. They rise above the 
soul like mountain ranges. Our mental and spiritual life is inclosed 
by them. Mentally and spiritually we live in a valley happy or other- 
wise, like Rasselas. Not a breath from the outer world can reach us 
that does not blow across these heights of reason. They stand to us 
for the outer world; for we cannot help believing that they have 
their basis also in that. They belong to the soul; and yet we do not 
doubt that they are the revelation of the true nature of the universe 
They are the ideals of the reason; yet we cannot help believing that 
they are also the ideals of the world. In a word, we must believe 
that the world is a reasonable world. The day laborer, when he 
goes to his work in the morning expecting to find the stone wall, 
which he left half finished the night before, still standing as he left 
it, shows that he believes that the world is a reasonable world. The 
mathematician, studying the formulas in accordance with which 
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some mighty bridge is to be constructed, shows that he believes the 
world is a reasonable world. The man of science, searching out the 
laws which control the movements of the planets, those laws which 
are the same yesterday, to-day, and foréver; and the philosopher, 
searching out the mysteries of the universe—these share the same 
faith in the reasonableness of the world. And religion utters the 
same great confidence. The confidence of Kant that what must be 
done, or ought to be done, can be done, shows his faith that the 
world is a reasonable one. When Browning says, through the lips 
of his David: 


Do I find love so full in my nature, God's ultimate gift, 
That I doubt His own love can compete with it? Here the parts shift? 
Here the creature surpass the Creator,—the end what Began? 


he appeals to the reasonableness of the world. That the creature 
should surpass the Creator in power of loving would be too un- 
reasonable, he holds, to be imagined for a moment. When Jesus 
says, “If ye, then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father which is in heaven give 
good things to them that ask him?” he appeals to the reasonable- 
ness of the world. He meets the error which he would refute by a 
reductio ad absurdum; and every reductio ad absurdum derives its 
force from the universal and instinctive assumption of the reason- 
ableness of the world. The only difference between this assumption 
as made by religion, and as made in other relations of life, is that 
religion makes it with a clearer insight into its significance. It 
perceives that if the world is embodied reason, it must be the mani- 
festation of reason; that if it be a world in which the ideals of the 
spiritual nature are to be fulfilled, it must be a world that is, in its 
essence, not material, but spiritual.” One of the author’s definitions 
is as follows: “Religion at its best is not trust in an infinite ally 
who will help us in our contests against rivals or enemies. It is not 
the seeking to escape from an outward hell, or to reach an outward 
heaven. But it is the love of what is actually divine and holy, and 
the yielding one’s self to be its instrument.” The essay on “The 
Poems of Emerson” notices how rich this poet is in those “jewels, 
five words long, that on the stretched forefinger of all time sparkle 
forever” of which Tennyson wrote; quotable and imperishable sen- 
tences like, “Beauty is its own excuse for being,” and “Things are in 
the saddle and ride mankind,” and “The silent organ loudest chants 
the master’s requiem,” and “When half-gods go the gods arrive.” These 
lines of Emerson would seem to have Robert Browning in mind: 


No jingling serenader’s art 

Nor tinkle of piano strings 

Can make the wild blood start 

In its mystic springs. 

The kingly bard 

Must smite the chords rudely and hard, 
As with hammer or with mace. 
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To the scientific teaching of the Reign of Law, Emerson answers 
that “conscious Law is King of kings’’—the supreme Power is con 
scious and personal. The Concord poet regarded the closest ties of 
personal relationship on earth as a preparation for something higher. 
“There are,” he says, “moments when the affections rule and absorb 
the man, and make his happiness dependent on a person or persons 
But in health the mind is presently seen again, its overarching vault 
bright with galaxies of immutable lights, and the warm loves and 
fears that swept over us as clouds must lose their finite character 
and blend with God to attain their own perfection. But we need 
not fear that we can lose anything by the progress of the soul. The 
soul may be trusted to the end. That which is so beautiful and 
attractive in our relationships here must be succeeded and sup- 
planted by what is more beautiful, and so on forever.” What man 
ought not to be is pictured by Emerson in these lines 


He crouches and blushes, 
Absconds and conceals ; 
He creepeth and peepeth, 
He palters and steals; 
Infirm, melancholy, 
Jealous, glancing around, 
An oaf, an accomplice, 
He poisons the ground 


The essay on Goethe's “Faust” points out that Margaret is the embodi- 
ment of simplicity, innocence, and self-forgetful goodness of heart. 
“The purity of her nature shows itself in her anxiety about the re- 
ligion of Faust. She questioned him, and he answered with that 
philosopher’s creed which has become so renowned. Vischer has 
indicated the lack in this creed. There is in it no recognition of the 
moral character of the great Power that is in and through and over 
all. God is the good, and had Faust really felt this and uttered it 
in his statement of his faith, the interview might have had another 
ending. As it was, the vague Pantheism of his utterance only 
smoothed the way for the descent into the awful gulf that yawned 
under Faust and Margaret.” In the essay on “Tennyson and Brown- 
ing” our essayist writes: “The impression one gathers from Brown- 
ing is that the true life consists rather in aspiration than in attain- 
ment. One of his most exalted poems, which is also one of the most 
exalted in the whole range of literature, ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra; presents 
this view of life in striking form: ‘What I aspired to be, and was 
not, comforts me.’ “The Statue and the Bust’ presents the same view 
of life impressively. This poem has been criticised as immoral. In 
one aspect of it, it teaches a morality that comes very near to that 
of the Sermon on the Mount. It is based upon an ideal view of life. 
Sin is in the soul, not in any outward act. It goes further, and im- 
plies that life, even if it be a bad life, is better than absolute stagna- 
tion: that decision, even if it is wrong, is better than aimless and 
endless indecision. It utters in modern form the cry of the Hebrew 
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prophet, ‘If the Lord be God, serve him; but if Baal, serve him.’ By 
all means, it would say, serve something. If one would really heed 
this teaching of Browning, and be driven to make a@ conscious choice 
between good and evil; above all, if one could really feel that it is 
the sin in the heart which actually defiles, perhaps ‘The Statue and 
the Bust’ would be found one of the most moral poems in the lan- 
guage.” The closing essay quotes a significant passage from “Sordel- 
lo,” where Browning first affirms the uselessness to us of a God who 
is merely a great Power above us, unknown, incomprehensible, and 
then asserts the immense use of a Christ who makes known and 
manifests God 


Ah, my Sordello, I this once befriend 

And speak for you. Of a Power above you still 
Which, utterly incomprehensible, 

Is out of rivalry, unloving all conceived by man— 


What need? 


But of a Power, its representative, 
Who, being for authority the same, 


Communication different, should claim 
A course, the first chose, but this last revealed— 
This Hur clear, as that Divine concealed— 


What utter need! 


Mrs. Orr tells us that “the evangelical Christian and the subjective 
idealist philosopher were blended in Browning's composition.” In 
“Sordello,” and “Saul,” and “Christmas Eve,” and “Easter Day,” 
and “Pauline,” and “The Epistle of Karshish,” ond “Cleon,” and 
“The Ring and the Book,” Christ appears as the manifestation of 
God. 


Psychology and Life. By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, Professor of Psychology in Har- 
vard University Crown 8&vo, pp. 286. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $2 


For “a foreigner who is a beginner in the use of English,” as 
Professor Miinsterberg apologetically describes himself, he is turning 
out books in our language with remarkable rapidity, and whatever 
dispute anybody may have with his views all men must agree that 
his books are characterized by candor, ardor, force, and intrepidity, 
and seem like the outgivings of a strong individuality which is 
flourishing finely in our free, vital, stimulating American air. His 
preface to this volume says: “I do not want to entertain by these 
papers, I want to fight; and only those who intend serious and con- 


sistent thought ought to take up this unamusing book.” He does not 
expect readers from the class whose mental attitude is based merely 
on feeling and emotion. “I have nothing in common with them,” he 
says; “I am not a missionary of the Salvation Army.” The first of 
these six chapters gives the fundamental tone and characterizes the 
problem of the book. This German psychologist in an American 
university tells us that a naturalistic century lies just behind us, 
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and that an idealistic century is before us. The physical, the chem- 
ical, the physiological, and the biological have had their innings. 
“No Edison and no Roentgen can make us forget that the great his- 
torical time of physics and physiology is gone; psychology takes the 
central place in the thought of our time, and overflows into all the 
channels of our life. Its period dawned ten or fifteen years ago, and 
we are living in the middle of it. It began with an analysis of simple 
ideas and feelings, and it has developed to an insight into the mech- 
anism of the highest acts and emotions, thoughts and creations. It 
started by studying the mental life of the individual, and it has 
rushed forward to the psychical organization of society, to social 
psychology, to the psychology of art and science, religion and lan- 
guage, history and law. It started in the narrow circles of philos- 
ophers, and is now at home wherever mental life is touched. To-day 
the historian strives for psychological explanation, the economist for 
psychological laws; jurisprudence looks on the criminal from a 
psychological standpoint; medicine emphasizes the psychological 
value of its assistance; the realistic artist and poet fight for psy- 
chological truth; the biologist mixes psychology in his theories of 
evolution; the philologist explains the languages psychologically; 
and while esthetical criticism systematically coquets with psychol- 
ogy, pedagogy seems ready even to marry her.... From the nursery 
to the university, from the hospital to the court of justice, from the 
theater to the church, from thé parlor to the parliament, the new 
influence of psychology on the real daily life is felt in this country 
as in Europe, producing new hopes and new fears, new schemes and 
new responsibilities. Let us consider the world we live in, from the 
point of view of this new creed. What becomes of the universe, and 
of the human race, of our duty and our freedom, of our friends and 
ourselves, if psychology is not only true, but the only truth, and has 
to determine the values of our real life?” Against certain objection- 
able notions the author cries out: “Are ‘heroism’ and ‘hero-worship’ 
empty words? Have Kant and Fichte, Carlyle and Emerson really 
nothing to say any more, and are Comte and Buckle our only apos- 
tles? Do we mean, in speaking of Napoleon and Washington, Newton 
and Goethe, those complicated chemical processes which the physiol- 
ogist sees in their life, and those accompanying psychical processes 
which the psychologist enumerates between their birth and their 
death? Do we really think historically, if we consider the growth of 
the nations and this gigantic civilization on earth as the botanist 
studies the growth of the mold which covers a rotten apple? Is it 
really only a difference of complication?” The next protest is as 
follows: “We are asked not only to consider all that the past has 
brought as the necessary product of psychological laws, but also to 
believe that all we are striving and working for, all our life’s fight— 
it may be the noblest one—means nothing else than the production 
of some psychological states of mind, of some feelings of agreeable- 
ness; in short, that the tickling sensations are the ideal goal of our 
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life. The greatest possible happiness of the greatest possible num- 
ber, that discouraging phrase in which the whole vulgarity of a 
naturalistic century seems condensed, is it ‘really the source of in- 
spiration for an ideal soul, and does our conscience really look out 
for titillation in connection with a majority vote?” Of the necessity 
for combining intellect and conscience, thinking and acting, this is 
written: “If we say to the intellect, Go on with your analyzing and 
explaining psychology, but stop halfway before you come to practical 
acting; and say to our feeling and conscience, Go on with your noble 
life, but do not try to think about it, for all your values would show 
themselves as a poor illusion; then there remains only one thing 
doubtful, whether the conscience or the intellect is in the more 
pitiable state. Thinking that is too faint-hearted to act, and acting 
that is ashamed to think, are a miserable pair who cannot live to- 
gether through a real life.” The supremacy of duty is thus touched 
upon: “Every act of thought, every affirmation and denial, every 
yes or no which constitutes a scientific judgment is an act of a will 
which acknowledges the over-individual obligation to decide so, and 
not otherwise—acknowledges an ‘ought,’ and works thus for duty. 
Far from allowing psychology to doubt whether the real life has 
duties, we must understand that there is no psychology, no science, 
no thought, no doubt which does not by its very appearance solemnly 
acknowledge that it is the child of duties.” At the end of his book 
this psychologist discusses the pretentious claims of the spiritualists 
Until recently he had not studied the Proceedings of the Societies 
for Psychical Research, Phantasms of the Living, and similar occult 
literature. But now he has a positive and intelligent opinion, which 
is accounted for as follows: “I misused my last summer vacation in 
working through more than a hundred volumes of the so-called 
evidence for spirit-apparitions. I passed through a whole series of 
feelings. At first I had a feeling of mysterious excitement from all 
those uncanny stories, but this changed into a deep esthetical and 
ethical disgust, which flattened finally into the feeling that there 
was about me an endless desert of absolute stupidity. And I, for one, 
am to-day far more skeptical than before I was driven to examine 
the evidences. I have studied the ‘proofs,’ and now feel sure of what 
before I suspected—namely, that all the ‘proofs’ prove nothing... . 
According to the spiritualists thousands of spirits have appeared; 
and when the ghosts of the greatest men have appeared and spoken, 
the substance of it has always been the absurdest silliness. Not one 
inspiring thought has yet been transmitted to us by the ‘spirits;’ only 
the most vulgar trivialities. All this business has never helped to 
find the truth,nor brought forth anything but nervous fear and super- 
stition and fraud.” Some years ago a spiritualistic séance in Cin- 
cinnati printed a message purporting to have been received from 
Bishop Simpson in the spirit world. It was such imbecile drivel as 
Matthew Simpson was never known to utter during his life in the 
flesh. Death is not dementia, and heaven is not an idiot-asylum. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious. By GEORGE AARON BARTON, 
M.A., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages 
in Bryn Mawr College. 8vo, pp. 42. New York: The Macmillan Company 
Price, cloth, $3. 

This is a book which will start discussion. It seeks to account for 
the Semitic religions as no other work hitherto published has sought 
to account for them, for it rests their whole structure practically 
upon the sexual relations of the early Semites. It is with reference 
to this point that the preface declares: “It is the writer’s convic- 
tion ... that he has chanced upon the trail along which the Semites 
dragged themselves during those weary centuries when they were 
working their way from savagery to civilization.” To justify and 
prepare for the application of his principle the author lays down the 
rule that physical environment determines the form of social or- 
ganization among a people, and this in its turn determines the form 
of their religion. Proceeding from this starting point, the book 
holds that the Semites had their earliest home, after their separation 
from the parent Hamito-Semitic stock in Africa, in central Arabia 
This location required them to be a pastoral and semiagricultural 
people, in possession of flocks and herds, and at the same time culti- 
vating in the oases the palm tree especially. Such economic con- 
ditions developed among them two leading forms of clan life. One 
form embraced the weaker men with the women and children. It 
was agricultural in occupation, and in it the women were reckoned 
as heads of the families, the children being reckoned as their 
mothers’ children and not their fathers’. In this “communal” clan, 
as it is called, this matriarchate which we have alluded to was ac- 
companied by polyandry and polygamy. Another form of clan was 
the “republican,” in which a body of stronger men, given to the 
chase, war, and caravan life, are attended by a few of the younger 
and hardier women. Marriage in this instance is polyandrous, but 
in the reckoning of kinship the patriarchal rule is observed; that is, 
the children are counted to the father rather than the mother. A 
third clan type, the “patriarchal,” Dr. Barton does not regularly ad- 
mit for the earliest Semitic society. In this type the members of the 
group are given exclusively to pastoral pursuits; polygamy may 
prevail and offspring are related directly to the father. Regarding 
the communal and republican clan organization as the primitive 
form, the discussion in this work assumes among the earliest 
Semites the prevalence of temporary marriage and promiscuity of 
the sexes. To these practices emphasis was given in the thought of 
these people by their culture of the unisexual date palm and its need 
of artificial fertilization. Out of such social conditions there issued 
the influences which fixed the form of religious beliefs and worship 
in ancient Semitic Arabia. Naturally, then, there came into being 
a belief in a goddess of sensual love and fertility—the primitive 
deity of the Semites. This goddess was thought to bear a special 
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relation of patronage to fertility in field, flock, and family. Under 
her protection were the date tree and the water springs. She was 
the mother of a son of whose father no account was made, and her 
worship required especially the sacrifice of maidenly chastity. This 
is the root from which it is said all the more developed forms of 
Semitic religion grew. Even the Yahwism of Israel in its loftiest 
degrees must own this origin. In elaborating his argument Dr. 
Barton treats in successive chapters “The Cradle of the Semites,”’ 
“Primitive Semitic Social Life,” “Semitic Religious Origins,” “Trans- 
formations [of deities] among the Southern and Western Semites,” 
“Transformations in Babylonia,” “Survivals [of primitive goddess 
worship],” “Yahwe,” and “Semitic Social and Religious Influence 
on the Non-Semitic World.” The book is throughout intensely in- 
teresting to a student of social and religious origins. With patience, 
large learning, and skill, facts are massed and arranged and con- 
clusions presented, until it becomes clear that the case under argu- 
ment has at least a very able advocate, even if the reader be not 
completely convinced by what he writes. Much new material is 
presented and much that will not be new to special students receives 
a new interpretation, so that those who work in the field of com- 
parative Semitic religion in the future must not leave this work out 
of their reckoning. Few, however, will feel justified in following 
the author in his acceptance of sexual relations as almost exclusively 
the basis of Semitic religion. For ourselves we cannot agree with 
his antecedent position that primitive Semitic society was even 
semiagricultural. Semitic tradition, and especially Arab tradition, 
points to a primitive pastoral stage; and Robertson Smith’s declara- 
tion, on the ground that most of the agricultural terms connected 
with the oases of Arabia are not native, that the early population of 
the country was pastoral still holds good. Barton finds it necessary 
to assume a primitive matriarchate with attendant polyandry and 
promiscuity. But, granting these conditions, we can still find them 
present among purely pastoral nomads, and as a matter of fact are 
obliged to gather such tokens of these things as there are largely 
from the records of this kind of Bedouin life. The theory advocated 
in this volume does not sufficiently explain the element of super- 
stitious fear in the Semitic faiths. Nor does it account for the belief 
in and dread of spirits. What has been called polydemonism—belief 
in the universal presence of spirits—is of immemorial antiquity 
among the Semites, and, assuredly, was a factor in the development 
of their gods and their theological beliefs. We cannot with our 
present knowledge believe otherwise. At a number of special points 
the argument is pushed too far, likewise. The indications looking 
toward totemism in the Semitic sphere are not at all demonstrative. 
Robertson Smith deemed them sufficient, and the author of this book 
is even surer. Both are, in fact, too sure for the evidence in hand. 
It is a long jump from social abuses in the present day to the con- 
stitution of primitive society, and yet that is what is done when 
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irregularities in the Mecca of to-day are made to support the author’s 
position as to the social life of earliest Arabia. The temporary 
marriages he speaks of are not meant to be such by the constitution 
of Meccan social life. The massebah (Arabic, nosb), so often men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, is not a phallic symbol of deity, but, as 
the Old Testament itself makes clear, a house or dwelling place of 
deity. Circumcision is found in so many parts of the earth, and in 
some cases is older than among the Semites. It appears, therefore, 
a mistake to connect its origin with the old spring festival of the 
Semitic race. Where it is so connected the relation should be re- 
garded as the outcome of a development. The author says (page 
112) that the oases in Arabia were in the earliest times himas, or 
tracts sacred to the gods. The statement is too general, as only 
some parts of the fertile country were so consecrated. The goddess 
al-Uzza seems to be connected in the author’s mind with the sacred 
well Zemzem at Mecca. It is true she was honored by the Qoreish 
tribe, who lived at Mecca, but her shrine was at al-Nachla, not far 
distant, and she had also a temple at a place called Buss. The 
Arabian god Allah was in pre-Islamic times looked upon as the 
highest god. To identify him with the god Hubal at Mecca is to 
relate him to a god who was never given such a dignity. On page 
235, the Ghabghab, a hole under the idol-stone in connection with 
some of the idols of early Arabia, is said to be a rivulet or trench 
emptying into Zemzem. It really was a receptacle which gathered 
the blood of sacrificial victims and allowed it to soak into the 
ground. Sometimes offerings of various kinds were placed in it. 
No ghabghab, as far as we are aware, had anything to do with the 
holy well of the Kaabah. Dr. Barton says that the compound Ashtar- 
Chemosh in the Moabite inscription of Mesha represexts one god 
and not two. In view of the well-known fact that Chemosh is a 
male deity, and that Ashtoreth was on all sides of Moab a female 
divinity, his view seems to be an impossible one. The influence of 
Babylonia in Palestine from very early times tended to preserve 
Ashtoreth in her character as a goddess. The identification of the 
Khabiri of the Amarna correspondence with the clan Heber is op- 
posed by the extensive character of the Khabiri invasion. This 
people are not one clan, but many. They represent the sum of the 
Aramean invasion of Palestine where and when they appear. Israel 
was kin to them and may have been given their name in the course 
of time (Khabiri=Hebrews). The derivation of “Yahwe” from the 
causative of the Hebrew verb “to be” (™ 1m) is not probable, on 
account of such a form of the verb in question not being known in 
Hebrew. Moreover, if the name be Kenite, is it wise to spend too 
much labor seeking to account for it by a Hebrew derivation? There 
are quite a number of misprints, occurring almost altogether in the 
foreign names and titles which are found in the footnotes, especially 
in the early pages of the volume. Here and there in the text is 
a misprint, also (page 153, Naran-Sin; 166, Helévy; 236, Bass; 243, 
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Dekerto; 289, Schechem; Tyrian, Tyre?; 312, Koldeway). Page 195, 
note 1, read Jastrow’s Religion. Despite any criticism of special 
points, the book deserves a warm recommendation to those interested 
in its theme. 


Some Heretics of Yesterday. By 8. E. HERR1IcK, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 320. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Several years ago Dr. Herrick, minister of Mount Vernon Church, 
Boston, delivered these twelve lectures on Sunday evenings to the 
young people of his congregation hoping to help them in the Chris- 
tian graces of faith, hope, and charity, and in that Kingdom which 
is “righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” We are not 
surprised that the congregation entreated their publication. In 
their entertaining and earnest pages, the progress of religious 
thought and of spiritual life during the five centuries from the birth 
of Tauler to the death of Wesley (1290-1791) is shown in unified 
succession, and exhibited concretely in the lives of its great leaders. 
The succession is as follows: Tauler and the Mystics, Wiclif, Hus, 
Savonarola, Latimer, Cranmer, Melancthon, Knox, Calvin, Coligny, 
William Brewster, and Wesley. Tauler appeared in a cold and life- 
less time when religious thought was purely speculative and re- 
ligious life was chiefly in externals. Journeying from Paris, where 
learned professors had expounded to him the philosophy of Aris- 
totle and the speculations of the Schoolmen, this young student, on 
his way to Strasburg to begin his work as a friar preacher, fell in 
with Master Eckart, who was teaching the common people with 
great enthusiasm, giving his hungry hearers, along with his meta- 
physics, much of the Scripture story in a popular and pictorial 
form, turning it into parables and allegories, with the supreme aim 
of making them feel the evil of sin and the necessity of being at 
one with God. Tauler took up Eckart’s truth, adding this to the 
message, namely, that true piety is in the application of religious 
principles to real life; so that Tauler, whom some think of as a rapt 
religious dreamer, was in fact a most sane and practical preacher. 
Hear the covenant which he made with his Divine Master: “Dear 
Lord, I here vow and promise to Thee surely, that all which Thou will- 
est I also will. Come sickness, come health, come pleasure or pain, 
sweet or bitter, cold or heat, wet or dry, whatever Thou willest that 
do I also will; and desire altogether to come out from my own 
will, and to yield a whole and willing obedience unto Thee, and 
never to desire aught else either in will or thought; only let Thy 
will be accomplished in me in time and in eternity.” In the faith- 
ful fulfillment of that vow he lived a life, not only of patience and 
meekness, but of active love and pity—a life so in imitation of 
Christ that he was called Doctor Illuminatus, the Doctor upon whom 
a great light hath shined. That the heart is the test of character 
was one of his doctrines: “By the will of a man and the measure of 
love in his soul, shall all his life and works be estimated.” The 
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sacredness of all faithful labor was another: “One can spin, another 
can make shoes, and all these are gifts of the Holy Ghost. I tell 
you, if I were not a priest I would esteem it a great gift that I was 
able to make shoes, and would try to make them so well as to be 
a pattern to all.” This strong, brave, devoted, Christly man shone 
as a star of the first magnitude in the black night of the Middle 
Ages. The darkness was passing, that star heralded the morning. 
In the city of Prague is an illuminated missal showing Wiclif at 
the top of the page kindling a spark; just below Hus is seen blow- 
ing the spark to a flame; and underneath both is Luther brandish 
ing a blazing torch—a picture of the progress of that great Reforma 
tion of which Wiclif was the pioneer, in which Hus gave up his life, 
of which Luther was the consummator, and from which came the 
freedom and greatness of the three foremost modern powers, free 
Germany, free England, and free America. Wiclif dared to call the 
Pope Anti-Christ a century and a half before the Wittenberg monk 
burned the Pope’s bull; and Wiclif sent forth from the Lutterworth 
parsonage to the common people of England a Bible in their own 
language one hundred and fifty years before Luther sent forth the 
German Bible from the towers of the Wartburg. The Word of God 
was the one thing that Wiclif magnified and made known. The text 
of his life was, “The sower soweth the Word.” What to preach was 
set forth by him five hundred years ago in a way that is fit for to- 
day: “It is God’s Word that should be preached, for God’s Word is 
the bread of souls, the indispensable, wholesome bread. God's 
Word is the life-seed which begets regeneration and spiritual life. 
Now, the chief business of a preacher is to beget and to nourish up 
living members of the Church. Therefore it is God’s Word he must 
preach; then only will he succeed in his aims.” Milton said that 
if the perverse prelates of England had not suppressed Wiclif as 
an innovator and a schismatic, perhaps Hus and Luther and Calvin 
had never been known nor needed; and the glory of reforming all 
her neighbors had belonged to England. Wiclif’s translation of 
the Bible liberated Christian faith and hope, and sent them abroad 
wherever there should be English homes, to brighten and bless 
them; wherever there should be English toil, to dignify it; wher- 
ever there should be English graves, to teil of the Resurrection and 
the Life. The day of the completion of that translation was the 
Easter day of the English language. Dr. Herrick’s lecture on John 
Hus, the Bohemian martyr, is prefaced with some words from Mar- 
tineau on “The Strength of the Lonely:” “In the lonely struggle 
of duty, the inevitable loss of human aid must be replaced by our 
affinity and alliance with God. He that invented human virtue, and 
breathed into us our veneration for its greatness; He that loves 
the martyr-spirit, scorning suffering for the sake of truth; He that 
beholds in every faithful mind the reflection of Himself; He that 
hath built an everlasting world, at once the shelter of victorious 
goodness and the theater of its yet nobler triumphs, enwraps us in 
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His immensity, and sustains us by His love.” Even at the stake 
Hus was not alone nor afraid. Wrapped in smoke and flame 
he chanted: “Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace 
and good will toward men. We praise Thee! We bless Thee! We 
worship Thee! We glorify Thee! We give thanks to Thee for thy 
great glory!” These exultant words kept ringing in the ears of the 
silent crowd, and, when the flames died down and the smoke blew 
off, all they could see were ashes and bones and some iron links. 
Savonarola, sentenced to be hanged and burned, goes cheerfully to 
the gibbet, saying, “My Lord was pleased to die for my sins; why 
should I not be glad to give up my poor life for love of Him?” Con- 
cerning the preaching of John Knox, an English ambassador wrote: 
“The voice of one man is able in an hour to put more life and 
stoutness of heart in us than six hundred trumpets continually 
blustering in our ears.” The lecture on Calvin says that one weak- 
ness of Calvinism is in exaggerating the force and authority of 
logic. [When Dr. A. J. F. Behrends tried to force some theological 
conclusion on Dr. Charles H. Hall by a process of logic, the venerated 
rector of Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, exclaimed impatiently, “I don’t 
take any stock in logic in such matters.”] Dr. Herrick justly writes: 
“There are regions over which logic cannot be supreme, which, in- 
deed, it cannot enter. Its conclusions do not hold in the realm of 
love, of faith, of penitence, of prayer, of adoration, and of hope. In 
that border land where the finite meets the Infinite, where time 
touches eternity, where the Spirit of God and the spirit of man 
encounter and transact—at that point where the Father falls on the 
neck of his child and kisses him, dialectics cease. .. . Nor can any 
one man, or any one age, interpret God and His Word for all men 
and all ages. Neither Augustine, nor Calvin, nor any of their suc- 
cessors, has been empowered to say, ‘My interpretations are ulti- 
mate and infallible.’ Systems of theology change with the widening 
of men’s minds and the testing of the years. Paul intimates that 
what we now call knowledge may pass away. One indestructible 
Fact abides—the Fact of Christ. Other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 


John Alexander Roche, M.D., D.D. Autobiography and Sermons. 12mo, pp. 333. 

New York: Printed by Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

This volume is a very complete presentation of a marked person- 
ality and a diligent and distingished life. The face and signature 
fronting the book, the accurate drawing of the filial tribute writ- 
ten by Dr. Roche’s sons, and the eulogies elicited at his death, 
added to the autobiography and sermons which give his individual 
style of expression, furnish altogether a vitascopic series of pictures 
in which the man in action moves before us in the progress of his 
strenuous and ardent life. The filial tribute to a father’s sacred 
memory is in perfect taste. The autobiography is a realistic story 
of itinerant experiences and church life in a former generation, with 
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many interesting reminiscences of men and women and events on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, in Virginia and Pennsylvania, in 
Philadelphia, New York, and Brooklyn. Great dignity, lofty aspira- 
tions, an imperious sense of duty, dauntless resolution, and inde- 
fatigable toil characterize his eighty-five years of life and his fifty- 
eight years of successful labor in the ministry. Gifted with extraor- 
dinary fluency, he gave great attention to the mastery of style. A 
speech for debate, a funeral address, a discourse for some special 
occasion, he would write and rewrite ten, twenty, even fifty times. 
He was forever correcting his own compositions. He had been 
known to recast entirely the same sermon six times in as many days. 
Even prayer meeting talks were written over and over with labori- 
ous pains. His ardor in study, from his earliest ministry to the 
end of life, is like that of John P. Newman, who, when a young man 
in New York city, dividing expenses of room, light, etc., with his 
roommate, was told by his chum that he must pay more than half 
for the candles, because he consumed them by studying very late at 
night. The ordinary and the commonplace were intolerable to John 
A. Roche: in his life and manner and utterance all was grand, ele- 
vated, inspired, erect, all occasions were state occasions, as if com- 
passed about by a cloud of celestial witnesses. In it all is seen the 
power of high ideals, passionate devotion, sustained enthusiasm, 
phenomenal! endurance, holy zeal, and intense concentration to glori- 
fy life and make it sublime. Then, too, the militant spirit flames, 
the sense of resolute conflict and the elation of victory, the joy of 
going forth conquering and to conquer, in the name of the Lord, 
through no matter what trials, hardships, discouragements, disap- 
pointments, oppositions. The fourteen sermons on such themes as 
“The Triumph of the Gospel,” “The Joy of the Lord,” “The Pleasant- 
ness of Religion,” “Paul at Athens,” “The Valley of Dry Bones,” 
“Not by Might,” “Naaman,” and “The Transfiguration,” give Dr. 
Roche’s style of preaching, and explain in part why he com- 
manded not a few of the most important pulpits of his time. For 
much quotation we have not space, but here is a bit from a sermon 
dealing with “Excuses:” “Do not say that you have not knowledge 
enough. Listen to the child’s prayer, and see in it elements which 
you understand well enough to be saved. ‘Now I lay me down to 
sleep; I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” Then there is a Lord? 
Yes. He is our Keeper? Yes. ‘If I should die before I wake, I 
pray the Lord my soul to take.’ Then I have a soul? Then God 
takes it, or the enemy may; and I pray the Lord to take it. ‘And 
all I ask for Jesus’ sake.’ Then my prayer to God for my soul is 
through my Saviour, Jesus Christ! Sirs, there is enough sound the- 
ology in that little prayer to make the most desolate island light in 
the Lord—enough to make the coldest hearts in heathendom glow 
with the fires of God’s altar. My friend, you can’t be excused on the 
ground of lack of knowledge, for in His light you see light, and way- 
faring men, though fools, need not err therein.” Dr. Roche's style 
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lives especially in that admirable biography from his pen, the Life 
of Rev. John Price Durbin, D.D. Among the memorial tributes 
printed in the volume before us none is more eloquent, more just, 
or more felicitous than the address before the New York Preachers’ 
Meeting by Rev. Dr. Thomas L. Poulson. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Riddle of Life. By J. WESLEY JOHNSTON. Crown 8vo, pp. 399. Cincinnati: 
Jennings & Pye. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 

We suspect this Riddle to be an allegory. Florida travelers tell of 
the Silver Spring, fifty feet deep or more, so crystal clear that a book 
dropped in it and lying open on the bottom can be read by good eyes 
looking down from the surface. Leaning over this new volume of 
Dr. Johnston’s, and looking down into it, we think we see at the 
bottom of it a book, which seems to us to be a Bible, open at the 
third chapter of Genesis. The Scripture account of the Temptation 
and Fall of Man really underlies all the circling currents of The 
Riddle of Life. The brooding reader who looks into the depths of 
this novel will see that at the bottom. It is easier to perceive than 
the features of the Man in the Moon, and far easier to find than the 
head of the woman in the moon. This story is no strained and un- 
natural invention, but a transcript of human life as it is lived by 
flesh-and-blood men and women; no fanciful tale of “old, far-off un- 
happy things, and battles far away,” but a drama which transacts 
its business on modern streets, showing us men and women of our 
own time, with gait and gossip, dress and interests like ours, in the 
light of common day, and in the sturm und dreng, the perilous strat- 
egy, the thrust and counter-thrust, the uplifts and downfalls of moral 
conflict. The story is thickly populated with strongly differentiated 
characters, vivid, vital, energetic, and there is no lack of action. 
Things happen, life is astir. We are sometimes thankful we have 
not been called to write fiction; for we do not see how we could sleep 
o’ nights, with such a crowd of lively tenants teeming in our incom- 
modious brain, talking, scheming, conniving, quarreling, making 
love, and generally doing things. “Ought ministers to write novels?” 
asked a lady of her pastor, who replied: “I am not surprised that 
some of them do write novels, and powerful ones, too. My wonder is 
that so many of them keep from doing it. For they are so full of 
‘stuff,’ they come to know so many strange life histories, so many 
pathetic, mysterious, astonishing secrets; they see so deep into the 
crises of existence and the unduplicated experiences of individual 
souls, that ordinary fiction seems tame and trite in comparison.” 
Dr. Johnston’s new story, like his earlier Dwellers in Gotham, is a 
tale of modern New York, a world which he has studied for years 
with observant eye, analyzing mind, and sympathetic heart. The time 
“when knighthood was in flower” is now and here, and the place of 
its blooming is on the streets and boats and cars where we ourselves 
rush to and fro in the strenuous drive of life as depicted here. 





















